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A Theology for Modern Man 


A Study of the Epistle to the Romans 
by W1Lu1AM HaMILTon 


PauL’s Epistle to the Romans is peculiarly appropriate for the develop- 
ment of a theology for the Christian layman, because it takes seriously 
what I believe to be the question that he is beginning to put to the 
church. The layman is being rediscovered today in all sorts of dishonest 
ways: as a potential political pressure group, or as an untapped source 
for the administrative work of the church. But if the layman at work 
in the world is the chief concern of the church; if the church’s main 
business is to speak to the layman at his work, and not to invite him into 
the church buildings to busy himself there, then a theology that claims to 
be appropriate for something more than the theological schools must try 
to speak to the real questions he is asking. 

What answer does the Epistle give to the questions that are now occu- 
pying men’s minds? What, if any, is the theological question of modern 
man? Rudolf Bultmann has put it this way, and I think he is right: 
“How is a Christian existence possible in this world when one, in both 
his work and pleasures, shares in its culture, its tasks, and its worldly 
goods?”? The layman’s theological question, in other words, begins as 
an ethical question, and if we demythologize Dr. Bultmann’s formulation 
we get something like this: “What is the will of God and how can | 
do it?” 

Therefore let us approach Romans by beginning with this question. 
The layman is legitimately dissatisfied with many of our current an- 
swers, and so Romans may enable us to set both the question and the 
answer in proper focus. 


On Doing the Will of God 


I appeal to you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual 
worship [or reasonable service]. Do not be conformed to this world but be trans- 





1. In his preface to the new edition of A. Harnack, What Is Christianity? (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1957) p. xi. 
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388 Interpretation 


formed by the renewal of your mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, 
what is good and acceptable and perfect (Romans 12: 1-2). 


This is the point in the letter where Paul faces our problem, and it 
marks a decisive stage in his argument. Look at the “therefore” in the 
first verse. On what basis does he make his appeal? What does “there- 
fore” point to? Because of the whole argument of the early chapters, 
man’s obligation is to offer himself to God, rejecting the form of the 
world. Why? Because he has been and is now being formed by Jesus 
Christ, who is the will of God. And just what is the argument of the 
early chapters? All men are sinners, Paul has declared, religious and 
secular men alike (Gentiles and Jews, as he puts it), and all deserve 
condemnation (1:18-3:20). But their lot is not hopeless, for salvation 
has been offered to all men (3:21-8:39). And, after a digression on the 
problem of Israel’s rejection of Christ in the light of God’s plan (in 
Chapters 9-11—a very poignant personal concern for him as a Jew), 
he makes his appeal. Because of the gift of salvation in Jesus Christ, the 
problem of the will of God can now be presented to the man in Christ. 

Because of the great act of salvation in Jesus Christ (“by the mercies 
of God”), man is to present his body—his whole complex life, physical, 
intellectual, spiritual, moral—as a self-offering of gratitude and obe- 
dience. Do not, he says, take the form of the world for the form of your 
life. The will of the world is never the will of God, though the world is 
eager and anxious to impress its form on your life. You have been 
given, he argues, a form to put over against the form of the world. You, 
your mind, every part of you, has been transformed by God’s act in 
Christ, and now all you have to do is to manifest, to show forth, to 
“prove” this form or will of God in the life of the world. 

What does it mean to do the will of God, then? Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
has said some helpful and practical things at this point. 


The first demand which is made of those who belong to God’s Church is not 
that they should be something in themselves, not that they should, for example, 
set up some religious organization or that they should lead lives of piety, but that 
they shall be witnesses to Jesus Christ before the world.? 


This means that we cannot be satisfied that we have answered the ques- 
tion about the will of God merely by saying that we should be good, or 
say our prayers, or transform the world. To be a witness to Jesus Christ 





2. Ethics (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955), p. 69. 
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is identical with doing or proving the will of God. Jesus Christ is the 
saving act that God has done for man; Jesus Christ, then, is the form of 
the life that I must stand for in the world. To prove the will of God, 
to witness before the world for Jesus Christ, will never come easily. 
But in any specific situation, the one possibility is there, “very deeply 
concealed beneath a great number of available possibilities.’* 

Man cannot simply identify the will of God with love. For he does 
not know what love is apart from Jesus Christ, apart from what he did 
and said, and from what God did through him. Nor can man, Bon- 
hoeffer says, 


. .. prove what is the will of God simply from one’s own resources, from one’s 
own knowledge of good and evil; on the contrary, only that man can do this who 
has lost all knowledge of his own of good and evil and who therefore abandons 
any attempt to know the will of God by his own means, who lives already in the 
unity of the will of God because the will of God has already been accomplished 
in him. Proving what is God’s will is possible only on the foundation of the 
knowledge of God’s will in Jesus Christ. Only upon the foundation of Jesus 
Christ, only within the space which is defined by Jesus Christ, only “in” Jesus 
Christ can man prove what is the will of God.* 


This is not an easy passage to get clear. But it is certain that Bon- 
hoeffer is saying that our answer to the will of God must be very largely 
given by an investigation of what God has already done for us in Jesus 
Christ. This is the significance of Paul’s “therefore” in Romans 12:1: 
because of God’s saving act in Christ, therefore, the Christian man is free 
to reject the forms that the world presses upon him and to choose instead 
the form of Jesus Christ, who himself is love, who himself is all of the will 
of God we can ever claim to know. To understand, to claim, and to make 


visible, our allegiance to him is to prove or to do the will of God in the 
world. 


Salvation: Past, Present, and Future 


The question about the will of God is thus a question about Jesus 
Christ. (Ethics is Christology, theology would say.) And the question 
about Jesus Christ is in turn a question about the total act of salvation. 
(Christology is soteriology plus eschatology, to use the jargon again. ) 

This is why we must turn from 12:1-2 to the central argument of the 





3. Ibid., p. 161. 
4. Ibid., pp. 162 ff. 
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Epistle in Chapters 1-8. What is the clearest way of setting forth this 
argument? Is there a single key idea that can bring it to life? Is there 
really order and coherence here? I suppose I belong to a post-war 
theological generation which was virtually saved for the Christian faith 
by the message of justification and forgiveness in Romans 1-8. Is justi- 
fication by faith the true key? Or have we perhaps been too inclined to 
read Romans through the eyes of Martin Luther, especially through the 
eyes of his 1513 discovery of the righteousness of God? 

Does Calvin provide a better clue? He is certainly clearer than 
Luther that justification includes a real and active righteousness.> We 
are justified, Calvin declares again and again, by being united with 
Christ. Union with Christ is for him the real key to Romans. We are 
not punished, he says, because we are guilty of Adam’s sin; we are 
guilty of our own sin. 


But we are restored to salvation by the righteousness of Christ in another way; 
for it is imputed to us, not as though it were within us, but because we possess 
Christ Himself with all his graces, given to us by the bountifulness of the Father.® 


Albert Schweitzer, agreeing with Calvin, also sees the mystical being- 
in-Christ as the clue, a more significant one than the theme of justifica- 
tion by faith. Schweitzer points out that Paul uses both themes: he 
works mainly with justification in Romans 3:1-5:21, and then goes 
over the same ground again in 6:1-8:1 with the union with the death 
and resurrection of Christ as his main theme. This confusion of themes, 
Albert Schweitzer says, is the reason that the Epistle as a whole makes 
what he calls such a confusing impression on the reader.’ 


But we need not choose between justification and union with Christ. 
There is a way of setting forth Paul’s basic structure in Romans 1-8 
that will do justice to both positions. For Paul’s key idea is salvation. 
The gospel is for him “the power of God for salvation to everyone who 
has faith” (1:16). Indeed, what God has really given to us is a story of 
salvation, with Christ as the key or meaning of the story. The story 
begins before Christ, and stretches on to the present and beyond. Pro- 





5. “We cannot be justified freely through faith alone without at the same time living holily. 
For these free gifts are connected, as if by an indissoluble bond, so that he who attempts to 
sever them does in a manner tear Christ to pieces.” Commentary on I Corinthians 1:30. Cf. 
Institutes, III, 3, 1. 

6. Commentary on Romans, 5:17. 


7. The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931 and 
1955), PP. 225 f. 
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fessor A. M. Hunter has a convincing defense of salvation as the theo- 
logical key to Paul’s thought, and points out that salvation is both a past 
act, a present reality, and a future hope.® So let us try to use this scheme 
to unlock the meaning of the Epistle to the Romans. 

Perhaps we can make the idea of salvation as a story, with a past, pres- 
ent, and future, a little clearer if we put to ourselves a question that many 
of us have been asked before: “Are you saved?” Is there a decisive 
Christian answer to this? Surely the first and most important part of the 
answer is “yes.” And if our questioner, as is often the case, goes on to ask 
us when and where, we ought to have no hesitation in replying: “On 
three o’clock in the afternoon, on the first Good Friday on a hill outside 
Jerusalem.” The objective reality of the gospel of salvation is the first 
thing that needs to be stressed, especially in response to those who would 
seek to make our experience the center of the picture. The Christian 
view of salvation is first of all a fact about God, and what he did in the 
life, death, and resurrection of his Son. We have been saved; it is a past 
event, completed, once-for-all. ; 

But this is not the whole story. Paul saw salvation as something richer 
than a past event which the believer remembers or participates in. It is a 
cosmic story that begins with God, dips into history, and ends, as it were, 
with God again, in the future. To become a Christian, to be “in Christ,” 
is really nothing else than to take that whole story as_our story. We 
see that the past part of the story is part of our past; what was done once, 
on Calvary, was done for us. We see that the present part of the story 
involves our present existence in a very radical way. And we see that 
the story has a future that goes both beyond our present and beyond our 
historical life altogether. When someone says that the eschatological 
framework of the New Testament message has been recovered in recent 
years, what is really meant is this: we are learning to see Christianity 
as primarily a story with a plot, and we grasp our role in that story when 
we decide that the whole story is for us. 

Let us try to understand, by referring to the Epistle to the Romans, the 
precise meaning of the story of salvation—past, present, and future. 


Romans 8:24: For in this hope we were saved. 
Romans 10:10: For man believes with his heart and so is justified, and he con- 
fesses with his lips and so is saved. 





8. Interpreting Paul’s Gospel (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954), pp. 21 f. I am 
greatly indebted, throughout this article, to this admirable book, 
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Romans 5:9-10: Since, therefore, we are now justified by his blood, much more 
shall we be saved by him from the wrath of God. For if while we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his son, much more, now that we 
are reconciled, shall we be saved by his life. 

Romans 13:11: Besides this you know what hour it is, how it is full time now 
for you to wake from sleep. For salvation is nearer to us now than when we 
first believed. 

Romans 5:1-2: Therefore, since we are justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Through him we have obtained access to 


this grace in which we stand, and we rejoice in our hope of sharing the glory 
of God. 


Note how in these passages salvation as past, as present, and as future, 
all blend together. “We were saved” ; “we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his son”; “we have obtained access to this grace in which we 
stand” ; something has already happened. But something is even now in 
the process of happening: “man believes . . . is justified . . . confesses. . . 
and so is saved”; “we are now justified . . . we are reconciled” ; “we are 
justified by faith”; “we have peace with God.” And yet, we wait, we 
look for, we hope: “in this hope”; “much more shall we be saved by him 
from the wrath of God”; “shall we be saved by his life”; “salvation is 
nearer to us now” (but not yet here?) ; “we rejoice in our hope of shar- 
ing the glory of God.” 

Now of course Paul knows what he is doing here; this is not confusion 
or bad grammar. The thing that God has done, is doing, and will do 
for man in Christ is all of a piece. Justification points perhaps to the 
past character of the story; union with Christ perhaps more to the pres- 
ent reality. But the story as a whole is really Paul’s central concern, 
and the precise relation between the three parts is really the problem of 
Romans and the clue to the modern question we have put to Paul. 

Dr. Bultmann agrees that the essential message of the Epistle is con- 
tained in the temporal tension it maintains. 


After the section 1:18-3:20 has demonstrated that before the revealing of 
“God’s righteousness” both Gentiles and Jews stood under the “wrath of God,” 
the thesis of righteousness now established by the occurrence of salvation in 
Christ is represented in 3: 21-31 and the Scripture proof of it is offered in 4: 1-25. 
For the Jew, with whom Paul is debating in all these arguments, the assertion of 
the present reality of eschatological righteousness could only appear absurd; for 
where, he could ask, are the blessings that were to be given along with righteous- 
ness? Where is “life”? Are not sin and death still present realities? 
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Paul replies in chapters 5-8. In chapter 5 he endeavors to demonstrate that 
eschatological life, though a matter of hope, is, nevertheless, in a certain man- 
ner already a present reality. Further he shows in 6: 1-7:6 that even sin has lost 
its domination for the justified. Then, after a digression (7:7-25) has discussed 
the significance of the Law in the history of salvation, chapter 8 is the conclu- 
sion; it deals once more with freedom from sin (8:1-11) and from death (8: 12- 


39), pointing out again the peculiar double character of salvation: future, 
yet already present.® 


And both based, we should add, on the past reality of the salvation act 
in Christ. 

When we think of our salvation as a past event, we look back to the 
life and particularly to the death of Jesus Christ on the Cross. Paul 
makes use of a whole network of metaphors to analyze the past and 
present effect of this event. In Romans he sometimes draws on the 
language of the slave-market and speaks of our redemption or being set 
free (3:24, 6:18, 8:2). Sometimes, in the language of the courts, 
he describes our being justified, acquitted, set into a right relation with 
God (1:17, 3:21). In other places he uses the idea of reconciliation 
(5:10 f.). All of these figures are pressed into service to explain the 
release from the law and from sin that God made possible for man. 
Without Christ, man was lost in his sin, without access to the righteous- 
ness of God. Now, in Christ, God has set man on his feet before his face. 

By faith we bear witness to what God has done. Faith is our obedience, 
our trust (like that of Abraham, in Chapter 4), our actual participation 
in the benefits of this past event. Most of all, for Paul, faith is the recog- 
nition that Christ’s death was for me, for my sins. 


This past part of the story, however, ends but does not begin with the 
Cross. The Cross is itself the climax of an age-long story of God’s 
righteousness confronting sinful men. In Romans, Paul sets the meaning 
of the Cross against the background of the whole Old Testament: cre- 
ation, fall, preparation, fullness of time. Much of the language that Paul 
uses to describe man’s sin, man’s false religion, man’s false reliance on 
himself, is derived from the Old Testament. So it is not surprising that 
Luther could declare that the whole of the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment could be found in this Epistle.” 





9. The Theology of the New Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), Vol. 
I, p. 279. The translation is slightly altered. 


10. In his 1522 Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, ad. fin. 
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Salvation for Paul, however, is not only a past event, finished and 
over; it is a present and progressive thing, happening even now. Paul 
describes this present occurrence in many different ways: as life in the 
Spirit (7:6, 8:4-5), as life or being in Christ (6:3, 8:1), as a new crea- 
tion, as participation in the corporate reality of Christ’s body (12:4 f.). 
The Christian ethic for Paul, therefore, is really the way one describes 
the quality of this new dynamic present, and it is an ethic of love. If 
by faith we participate in the past event of salvation, love is the way 
we respond to the present gift, even now being offered. Looking at sal- 
vation this way, we are not so much saved, once-for-all, as in the process 
of being saved. 

Sometimes this “love” is called a fruit of the Spirit that God now 
works in us; sometimes it is a reflection of the love of Christ; sometimes 
it is a reflection of the love of God that was shown in the death of Christ. 
Love, the Christian ethic, can never be derived from one particular part 
of the Christian story; not simply from Jesus’ words, nor from the doc- 
trine of man, nor from forgiveness, nor from the church. The Christian 
ethic, the theologians say, is an eschatological ethic, which simply means 
that the character of the demand of love placed on us here and now 
derives from the whole story of salvation in Christ, and not just from 
some special part of it. Paul’s “therefore” in Romans 12:1 was his tran- 
sition from theology to ethics; and he had to presuppose the whole sacred 
story, past, present, and future, before he could tell his Roman readers 
what their ethical responsibility was. We have been saved; and we are 
in the process of being saved. Salvation is a past and a present thing. 

But it is a thing of the future as well: “we shall be saved.” When we 
look at our own lives, we are not so much impressed by our being saved 
as by our still needing to be saved. Here, our faith and love are weak; in 
hope we point to the time when we shall see face to face. The future 
of the story is unknown, but only partly. For this future is an extension 
of the known past and present, and we have the decisive clue. When 
Lord Peter Wimsey assembles the suspects in the Duke’s library in the 
next to the last chapter, all the clues are in the hands of the reader. 
He has not read the final chapter, but if he is a true devotee he will al- 
ready know enough to be able to figure it out. The Christian exists per- 
petually in the next to the last chapter of the salvation story. The end 
of his own life is only the end of the next to the last chapter. But he does 
have the clue that enables him to know something about the end. If 
faith is the means of our relation to the past; love to the present; hope 
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is the way we “know” the future part of the story. The future is partly 
known because we know the past part, and we know him who gave us 
the story as our own. It may have been that our forefathers knew too 
much about the future part of the story; but it may be equally true that 
we have been too timid and too unknowing today. We do know the one 
thing that we need to know. God, who has acted in Christ, is now acting 
in him and in the Spirit, and he is Lord of the future. If we are willing to 
fall into his hands now, we can never fall away. If it is a fearful thing 


to fall into the hands of the living God, it is a difficult thing to fall out 
of them. 


Salvation for What? Faith, Love, and Hope 


We began by saying that if we really want to know more about the will 
of God, we must press back to know more about Jesus Christ. And Paul, 
we have seen, refuses to say anything about Jesus Christ that does not at 
the same time point to the whole story of salvation, of which our Lord 
is the key and the meaning. Salvation is-a story; it has a past, a present, 
and a future. This story has a clue, a plot, and a means by which we 
locate ourselves in the midst of it. But in order better to understand 
how we are to move our way along this story, we must look more pre- 
cisely at the three ways we have discerned for making our response. 
In just what way are faith, love, and hope, our proper responses to the 
gift of salvation? 

1. FarrH 


Romans 1:16-17: For I am not ashamed of the gospel; it is the power of God 
for salvation to everyone who has faith, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. 
For in it the righteousness of God is revealed through faith for faith; as it is 
written, “He who through faith is righteous shall live.” 

Romans 3:25-26: . . . Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as an expiation by 
his blood, to be received by faith . . . It was to prove at the present time that 
he himself is righteous and that he justified him who has faith in Jesus. 


Notice the precision of these two passages. In the first, faith is called 
the way we receive the righteousness of God, the condition for the new 
“life” that righteousness brings. In the second passage, the righteous- 
ness of God is defined as the act of God in the Cross of Christ. Faith, 
then, is the way man receives the Cross. 

Paul’s use of faith here surely makes questionable the many loose 
ways we have often used the word. “Faith in man,” we sometimes call 
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for; or “faith in America.” Whatever truth there may be in the intended 
meaning of these phrases, they do not use faith in a Christian sense. 
It even seems clear that “faith in God” is not a fully satisfactory phrase, 
for our faith is directed to—or better, responding to—a particular act 
of God, the death of his Son Jesus Christ. Let us put this another way. 


Faith can be defined as response to grace; and grace is not a generalized 
truth about God, it is 


. . . @ single deed which takes effect for everyone who recognizes it as such and 
acknowledges it (in faith) . . . God’s deed of grace consists in the fact that He 
gave Christ up to die—to die as a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of men.” 


Faith, then, is a specific human decision in response to a specific act 
of God in Christ. The status of faith as a decision of man cannot be 
qualified even if it is also the case that the prevenient grace of God is 
what makes the decision possible. When we make the decision, we can 
understand only it as God’s gift. But it is still a decision that he has em- 
powered us to make.” 

In terms of our three-fold understanding of salvation, faith can be 
described as our decision about the past part of the story. Faith means 
that I decide that the New Testament events leading up to the death of 
Christ are events in my life, not merely in someone else’s. Faith does not 
primarily mean that I affirm that God exists as an historical entity (for 
he does not), or that Jesus certainly said or did this or that (for he may 
not have). Faith is a decision about the Cross. Not just that it hap- 
pened; but that it happened for me. More exactly, it is saying that 
when Christ died something happened that affected my despair, my sin, 
my death. 

But if faith begins with a decision about the past part of the story, 
about the Cross, it does not end there. If the first decision of faith is the 
affirmation that Christ died for my sins, the second decision of faith is an 
extension and inference from it. If in the first place I have said that 
the facts reported about Christ are true and that these facts represent 
the grace of God for me, I now can go on to say that therefore God can 
be trusted and I can commit myself to him completely. If my sin can 
no longer be an obstacle between me and God, then nothing can sepa- 
rate me from him and he can wholly be trusted, in the present and be- 
yond into the unknown future. So if faith is grounded on a completed 





11. Theology of the New Testament, op. cit., p. 289. 
12. Cf. Ibid., p. 330. 
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act of God in the past, it is at work in the present and spills over into 
the future, so that it becomes almost indistinguishable from hope. Both 
Romans 1:17 and 10:10 suggest this.” 


But ordinarily Paul has another way of describing our response to or 
participation in the present part of the story of salvation. 


2. Love 


Romans 12:9-10: Let love be genuine; hate what is evil, hold fast to what is 
good; love one another with brotherly affection; outdo one another in showing 
honor. 

Romans 13:8-10: Owe no one anything, except to love one another; for he who 
loves his neighbor has fulfilled the law. . . . Love does no wrong to a neighbor; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. : 


Love is the Christian’s posture before the present, but it never derives 
its content from the present world. Its content and shape come from the 
reality we have grasped by faith, from the character of God given to us 
in the Cross of Christ. The direction of love comes from faith: it is to go 
outward to men in need. And the form of love is from faith; its form is 
that of God’s love, of the servant, of humility. We love because, through 
faith, we received God’s love. This love is identification, humility, judg- 
ing only by refusing to judge, not waiting to be summoned but loving 
before we have been asked. This is how love feeds on faith; we can 
faithfully live in the present part of the story only when we have tra- 
versed the past. 


But love not only points backwards: it judges our present imperfect 
love and lovelessness, and it points forward to the content of our hope. 
Here, we who are being saved, know how we ought to love, but we can- 
not so love. Then, when we shall know God as clearly as he now knows 
us, we shall also love him and our neighbor as clearly as he now loves 
us. Between the past and the future, between the perfect love of the 
Cross and the fulfilled love of everlasting life, stands the present demand 
of love now. Our present love, insofar as it is ours, is a love that fails. 
But it is a failing love that is loved now by the unfailing love of God." 





13, Cf. Ibid., pp. 290, 314 ff., and references there, 


14. Dr. Bultmann points out that Paul can call love the “greatest” because in love “the pos- 
sibility opened up by ‘faith’ and ‘hope’ becomes reality in concrete existence.” Ibid., pp. 344 f. 
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3. Hope 


Romans 8:24-25: For in this hope we were saved. Now hope that is seen is not 
hope. For who hopes for what he sees? But if we hope for what we do not see, 
we wait for it with patience. 


Hope, then, is the way we participate in what we are to become, in the 
part of the story we have not yet read. We have pointed out that faith 
gives us the conviction of the trustworthiness of God. So knowing this 
about him, we know something about the future. We know that the 
future will not be without God, even if we do not know the form or 
quality of his presence beyond our death. When Paul says that neither 
death nor things to come can separate us from the love of God, he is 
saying that God is Lord of the future. When we move into our historical 
future, God will be there before us. When we move through our death 
into a “future” that is unknown, there is one thing that is known, and 
this takes away the dread: God will be there; he can be trusted, for he 
will not turn his back on those who trust him. So hope feeds on faith, 
and our dealing with the unknown future part of the story depends on 
our dealings with the part that is past. Dr. Bultmann puts this nicely: 


This “hope” is the freedom for the future and the openness toward it which 
the man of faith has because he has turned over his anxiety about himself and his 
future to God in obedience.” 


Salvation from What: Sin, Suffering, and Death 


This is my argument up to now. We can best approach Paul’s pre- 
sentation of the gospel in the Epistle to the Romans by looking at the 
total story he tells about God’s dealing with men. This, we have seen, 
is a story with a plot; it has a past, a present, and a future; and the 
“virtues” of faith, love, and hope, are the means by which we relate 
ourselves to the different parts of the story. Each part is related to the 
other; each part needs the other for its full understanding. 

But if God “saves” us through and for faith, love, and hope, he also 
saves us from. Our argument would be neither complete nor faithful 
to Paul’s analysis, if we did not take one further step. We are “saved” 





15. Ibid., p. 320. In Romans 9-11 when Paul deals with the problem of the hope of Israel, 
we are not surprised to find the solution worked out in terms of God who is already known to 
faith. Here again hope feeds on faith. There is a practical sense in which hope may be 
said to feed on love, in which our knowledge of the future depends on our understanding of 
love in the present. Have we not sometimes felt that the death of a truly loving person is in 
itself a kind of unanswerable argument for the reality of eternal life? 
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for and through faith, love, and hope; but we are also saved from sin, 
suffering, and death. Faith (not virtue) is the weapon we have against 
sin, for faith is nothing else than the conviction that Christ died for our 
sins. Love is our weapon against suffering: partly that suffering in 
others elicits our sluggish love; partly that when we suffer we see some- 
thing of the meaning of God’s suffering love for us; partly that to under- 
take the burden of responsible human love for one another is always 
to be willing to enter into suffering: “There must be sorrow if there can 
be love.”"® And hope is our weapon against death; not that we do not 
die, but that death is not the end, and we are not afraid. Let us look 
at sin, suffering, and death, a little more carefully. 


1. Sin 


Romans 6:1, 2: What shall we say then? Are we to continue in sin that grace 
may abound? By no means. How can we who died to sin still live in it? 

Romans 8:1-3: There is therefore now no condemnation for those who are in 
Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, has set me free 
from the law of sin and death. For God has done what the law, weakened by 
the flesh, could not do: sending his own son in the likeness of sinful flesh and 
for sin, he condemned sin in the flesh. . . . 


Paul never claims that the man in Christ can expect to be without sin, 
suffering, and death. But something decisive has been done. What is it? 
Do you remember a few years ago, before the Salk vaccine was perfected, 
how parents of young children used to approach the polio season? 
Every decision to go to the beach or to the circus was made, if at all, with 
real anxiety. With the coming of the vaccine, a whole bloc of fear was 
removed from the minds of millions. The disease was not removed; but 
its power to cripple and kill was. This is exactly what Paul claims for 
the gospel of salvation, the Christian story. Sin, suffering, death are still 
here, and claims to be able to escape them are vicious. But one thing 
has been changed; they have no power to cripple or to kill: that is, they 
can no longer destroy man’s relation to God. 


A good bit of Paul’s time in Romans is given over to his analysis of the 
reality of sin. All men are involved, both Gentile and Jew (1:18-2:24) ; 
sin is universal. Sometimes he treats this as an empirical fact, some- 
times he tries to explain it (as in 5:12-19, where he traces it to Adam). 
Even the man in Christ knows the struggle against sin (Rom. 7:7-25). 





16. This is the final line of W. H. Auden’s “Canzone.” 
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But as we look at the transition between Chapters 7 and 8 in Romans 
one thing is clear. If sin has been a leading character in the story of 
salvation up to the Cross, after this event it no longer plays a major role. 
With the coming of Christ, it is there, but in the shadows. It is present, 
but it no longer has the power to determine the outcome of the story. 

And faith is what God has given us to make good his victory over sin. 
Faith as the decision that Christ died for me brings forgiveness, justifica- 
tion, release from the guilt of the past sin I bear. Faith as the decision 
about the eternal trustworthiness of God here and in the life to come 
brings participation in the new life in Christ, and the growing conformity 
to his life that can mean a victory of humility over pride. 

Love and hope are related to the war against sin too. For the love that 
faith has made possible for us, a consuming love reflecting the terrible 
love of the Cross, is what draws the sting of sin. And our hope points us 
beyond to the corporate life, only dimly shadowed here, in which sin 
will no more be seen. In a way, we are more sinful than ever before as 
Christians, for we are obliged to extend the range of our responsibility 
for actions we have not ourselves committed. But we are free from sin 
in a new way too, because of our trust in a God who can both accept us 
as sinners and remake us into his own image. 


2. SUFFERING 


Romans 8:15b-23: When we cry, “Abba! Father!” it is the Spirit himself bear- 
ing witness with our Spirit that we are children of God, and if children, then 
heirs, heirs of God and fellow heirs with Christ, provided we suffer with him in 
order that we may also be glorified with him. I consider that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worth comparing with the glory that is to be revealed 
to us. For the creation waits with eager longing for the revealing of the sons of 
God: for the creation was subjected to futility, not of its own will but by the 
will of him who subjected it in hope; because the creation itself will be set free 
from its bondage to decay and obtain the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. We know that the whole creation has been groaning in travail together 
until now; and not only the creation, but we ourselves, who have the first fruits 
of the Spirit, groan inwardly as we wait for adoption as sons, the redemption 
of our bodies. 


Suffering, here is the mark of the present age. It is not explained by 
Paul and he does not claim that the story of salvation will lay bare for 
man “the cosmic meaning of suffering in general, but in the suffering 
that strikes his own person he finds a question addressed to himself and a 
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new possibility of his life.”’’ Suffering, we may say, dominates the Old 
Testament part of the story. And it is so much a part of the gospel 
account of Jesus’ life that an early creed could sum up the significance of 
that life in the phrase “suffered under Pontius Pilate.” On Calvary, the 
character of suffering, so to speak, makes its last bid to be the hero of 
the tale, and it almost succeeds. For a moment we suspect that its suc- 
cess has been complete, and then we see that it has been a total failure. 
And from the Resurrection until today, it is in the shadows. It is still 
present; and it can still do all that it could ever do to us. But now we 
can do more against it than we could ever do before. Since Christ, in 
a way, we suffer more, not less. For again, we are affected by a wider 
range of tragic events than before. But suffering cannot destroy us. 


Love is our response to the present reality of suffering. It is almost 
true to say that suffering is the truest form of love for the present age. 
Love responds to suffering and is moved into action by it; the one who 
loves must be willing to suffer if it is truly God’s love that he is reflecting. 

Faith and hope also speak to our present suffering. Faith has made 
available to us the grace of God who has participated in and shared our 
suffering through the death of Christ. The Cross will always be the key 
to our answer to the “problem” of suffering, so much a part of our 
present lives. If this death was God’s will for a fallen world, perhaps 
something like this may also be said about our suffering; though Jesus 
accepted his fate as coming from God only after he prayed that the 
suffering might be averted. In the Cross, faith reminds us that rebellion 
and resignation are both parts of our present response. And hope points 
to our conviction that God, in his perfected kingdom, will accept our 
lives, deepened and shaped by suffering, and bring us to his presence in 
perfect joy. 


3. DEATH 


Romans 5:12, 18b-21: Therefore as sin came into the world through one man 
and death through sin, and so death spread to all men because all men sinned 
. .. 80 One man’s act of righteousness leads to acquittal and life for all men. For 
as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by one man’s obe- 
dience many will be made righteous. Law came in, to increase the trespass; 
but where sin increased, grace abounded all the more, so that, as sin reigned 
in death, grace also might reign through righteousness to eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 





17. Theology of the New Testament, op. cit., p. 349. 
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Romans 6:9-11, 20-23: For we know that Christ being raised from the dead will 
never die again; death no longer has dominion over him. The death he died 
he died to sin, once for all, but the life he lives he lives to God. So you also 
must consider yourselves dead to sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus. ... When 
you were slaves to sin, you were free in regard to righteousness. But then what 
return did you get from the things of which you are now ashamed? The end 
of those things is death. But now that you have been set free from sin and 
have become slaves of God, the return you get is sanctification and its end, 


eternal life. For the wages of sin is death, but the free gift of God is eternal life 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Romans 8: 38-39: For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 


depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able to separate us from the love 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


We live, Paul says, in a world in which death is somehow at home. The 
world of sin seems to fit with a world in which there is death. The wages 
of sin is death, not perhaps as an exact payment, but at any rate we 
seem to deserve to die. We have lost the meaning of life, and there is 
nothing left to us but death. 

Yet—however deserving we are, however we may feel that often 
death is a kind of release, it is not a natural thing. We do not con- 
template the death of loved ones easily; we do not think of our own 
death without pain and misgiving. This is still a world that has, for each 
of us, death as the end of one part of the story. We all will die. The 
promise that we shall not die is the Platonic hope; it is a lie, the first lie 
recorded in the Bible. 

For Paul the Christian hope is not a hope that we will be spared death. 
It is a hope of life through death. It is the hope, the conviction, the 
faith, that God will not break the relationship he has given us in Christ 
through faith. We are not the immortal ones; the relationship we have 
laid hold of by faith, that is what is “immortal” in Paul’s vision of hope. 
What we might say is this: the basis for hope in Paul is faith and love. 
There is no independent proof for eternal life here; the Christian hope 
is intelligible only as part of the whole story, the partly unknown, partly 
known extension of the past and present parts which we do in fact know. 

Hope is grounded on faith, for faith has opened us to a God who for- 
gives us, a God who will not let us go, however deep our sin and doubt 
and despair may be. Faith has enabled us to know that here and now sin, 
doubt, and despair cannot separate us from God. So we go on to say, 
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on the basis of the known thing, that neither can death separate us from 
him, even though it may separate us from one another. 


Perhaps we may add that hope is also grounded on love. Our ability 
to love one another is the only truly permanent thing we know in this 
life. When we allow our vocations, even our religious vocation, to dry 
up our capacity for open, uncoercive, and free loving relations, we are 
emptying ourselves of the one pointer to eternal life that is given us here. 

When we see sin, suffering, and death against the background of the 
whole story that Paul sketches out, and when we see that this story is our 
story, that what happens in it happens to and for us, then these enemies 
no longer need be obscurers of God but may actually become pointers 
to him. 


Conclusion 


This great story that Paul sets before us is really the clearest way I 
know of describing what being a Christian means. The church has no 
other business but to illuminate that story. Its preaching, its sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, its prayer, and its service, all act it 
out in different ways. There is something happening here. The act of 
God’s salvation in Christ is, as it were, going on right now. The story 
illuminates just what this action is; it tells us what it gives us, it tells us 
what it overcomes, and it tells us what to do. There is no short cut to 
the problem with which we began: How can I know and do the will of 
God? The will of God, we said, is Jesus Christ. The will of God is the 
whole story that centers around him. Today, here and now, our doing 
the will of God in our work, in our solitude, in our homes, will be inade- 
quate and sentimental if the doing does not spring from this total story. 
As Protestants, we have no required answers to our questions about the 
will of God except one: be sure you use all your human powers to under- 
stand the situation in which you are to act, and then be sure you use all 
your human powers to bring your participation in the will of God to 
bear on that situation. To find the will of God is not to look outside for 
some forgotten rule or principle; it is to look at your present existence as 
a man of faith. What have we been given, according to Paul? Through 
the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, we have been given the ability 
to be open to the living God himself. He holds us in his hand, and only 
our denial of him can sever this bond. He has made us free men in 
Christ, free from ourselves, free from worry about what others think 
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of us, free from anxiety about how our personalities are getting along in 
the eyes of someone else. Free in this sense, because he alone determines 
who we are. Thus freed by him, we can turn to our common lives and 
fight for this freedom for all men, bearing witness especially where that 
witness is not gladly received. For under God, bound to his Son, nothing 
can hurt us, nothing can shake us, nothing can make us timid, for nothing 
now “will be able to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 
















































A Christian Theodicy 
An Exposition of Romans 8:18-39 
by Epwin Lewis 


In Romans 8:18-39 Paul approaches what could almost be called a 
“world-view” (the German Weltanschauung). While, however, many 
of the characteristics of a philosophical world-view are present in the 
passage, there are elements in it which make it rather a great Christian 
theodicy. Paul writes here what is nothing less than an attempted 
“justification of the ways of God with men.” The passage is not to be 
isolated from the intent of the treatise in which it is found, nor from the 
main argument of the treatise. Rather than that, it could truthfully be 
said that the quintessence of Romans is given in this passage. This re- 
quires that the passage be read and interpreted with continual reference 
to the treatise (for Romans is much more a treatise than a mere epistle) , 
and, indeed, to whatever other writings of Paul we possess. The tone of 
the passage is indicated in the opening sentence; the sentence, in fact, 
states the proposition which the passage undertakes to make good. The 
proposition approaches the audacious: “ I consider that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worth comparing with the glory that is to be 
revealed to us” (the translation is from the Revised Standard Version, 
as are all quotations below.) 


The Character of This Present Time 


The passage makes it apparent that Paul is very far from being a 
cheap optimist. He looked at the world and the human struggle with 
wide open eyes. The hope he finally came to was reached through 
despair. His hope respects an ultimate glory: this alone prevents his 
despair from being complete. The widespread naturalism of the modern 
world is impatient of any disposition to use the “by and by” as a factor 
in determining the attitude to the “here and now.” The impatience is 
quite understandable on naturalistic assumptions, although we can 
hardly fail to note that the impatience does not extend to various forms 
of “long distance planning”! 

In Romans 1:18-32 Paul wrote one of the most dreadful brief in- 
dictments of human wickedness to be found anywhere. In II Corinthians 
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4:8, 9 he wrote of himself that he was “afflicted in every way, but not 
crushed; perplexed, but not driven to despair; persecuted, but not for- 
saken; struck down, but not destroyed . . . always being given up to 
death.” In II Corinthians 11:23-27 he set forth these “afflictions” in 
more detail, specifying “labors, imprisonment, countless beatings, ston- 
ings, shipwreck, danger from rivers, from robbers, and from the wilder- 
ness, toil and hardship, sleepless nights, hunger and thirst, cold and ex- 
posure.” Certainly Paul cannot be charged with blindness to the stark 
tragedies that accompany human existence. He is no privileged spec- 
tator in the balcony. He knows from firsthand experience “the sufferings 
of this present time.” 

Yet he is not overwhelmed. He has learned the secret of “the far 
look,” and the fact steadies him. “The glory that is to be” outweighs 
the heaviest of present burdens. He looks at the process in the light of 
its end (telos), and he does not doubt that the end—the purpose—both 
determines and justifies the process. The all-important question for 
Paul was, “what is life for?’ With that question answered, much else 
follows—whatever the answer. 

Of “the four causes” recognized by Aristotle, that which he calls 
“the final cause” is of the most practical significance. The final cause 
is the purpose whose realization is being sought. “What is first in thought 
is last in execution.” This is so with men, and Aristotle asserts it of 
God. Paul makes a similar assertion. When the “why” of any process 
is set, the “how” of the process is set likewise; the “how” is a derivative 
of the “why.” God’s “end” is the securing of “sons.” There is, for Paul, 
just one way to do this, and that one way is seen in the creative-redemp- 
tive process itself. There is nothing arbitrary and dictatorial about the 
way. The crucial choice is the “end”—a choice God was free to make 
or not to make—but this chosen end, constituting “his eternal purpose” 
(Ephesians 1:3-10), henceforth limits his freedom. The creative intent 
determines the creative method. The so-called “foreknowledge” and 
“predestination,” words which have been loaded with an unfortunate 


connotation, are not the determining factors. The determining factor is 
the purpose, the end, the goal, and whatever “foreknowledge” and “pre- 
destination,” literally “prognosis” and “destining,” there may be, such 
was a derivative of the purpose and whatever was involved for the 
Creator in his seeking to realize it. All else God did or did not do, all 
else he knew or did not know, he accepted as the logic, if one may so 
say, of his ultimate purpose. The purpose reached back to motivate 
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not only the initial creative step—which we can only postulate but 
never describe—but also all the other countless steps, decisions, epochs, 
crises, interventions, deviations, frustrations, pressures, disciplines, re- 
cessions, progressions, limitations, risks, chastisements, and triumphs 
“destined” to appear within the vast process that would connect the 
end with the beginning, and in consequence the beginning with the end. 

Then are we to acquiesce passively in the manifold evils that attend 
human existence? Are we to be as the carefree butterfly who “preached 
contentment” to the impaled toad? That is the one thing we are not to 
do, for to do that is precisely to thwart God’s purpose! The call to 
patient endurance is not a call to do nothing. Creation is in travail, says 
Paul, and life travails with it, but travail is charged with hope. “The 
gate-is narrow and the way is hard”—but it leads to. Tribulation—a 
word from an old root meaning re-shaping through discipline—is in- 
separable from the passage through “the vale of soul-making.” Ad 
astra per aspera: there is no other way; but the stars, like Himalayan 
summits, are “there.” Then, “Excelsior!” 


Creation in Bondage to Decay 


Paul sees creation as a free act of God, and therefore as other than 
the Creator. He is no naturalistic philosopher, and he is no necessitarian. 
If he were living today, he would find no restingplace for his mind in a 
“Mechanistic Evolution,” or in an “Emergent Evolution,” or in a 
“Creative Evolution,” with their common supposition that creation 
exists by virtue of forces resident within itself. For Paul there is a 
Creator who is to be conceived at the least as equal to the creative 
enterprise. Creator and creation stand over against each other, the 
Creator being prior. Nor is the creation a necessity. Rather it is a con- 
tingency, a means called for by a chosen end. This end puts it under 
subjection. The creation is in bondage to decay, and the form of this 
subjection is of the creative will. The subjection is, however, in hope. 
It is a derivative of the purpose, and is a phase of the process whereby 
the purpose is to be realized. The creative pattern, characterized as it 
is by a certain futility necessarily attendant on that bondage to decay 
which is supremely evidenced in the fact of death, is a temporality, not 
a finality. But when the creative pattern is looked at, as Paul looks at 
it, sub specie aeternitatis, the futility is the ground not of despair but 
of hope. What of itself can go only so far, may still be the means to 
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something better. Human creatures are necessarily articulated with 
creative processes, dependent upon them, bound by them, limited by 
them. Withal they are “destined” to be brought to “conformity to the 
image of the Son of God.” This is not a purpose to be accomplished by 
a series of divine fiats, that dispenses with time-intervals, and, so, is in 
effect instantaneous. Such a purpose can be accomplished only by the 
long and painful processes of growth in conflict with opposition and 
adversity. God, even the creative God, could not bring about at the 
beginning what he seeks to bring about at the end. The phrase “could 
not” as used here carries no derogatory implication. In freely choosing 
his ultimate creative purpose, God accepted the “could nots” implicit 
in the purpose. 

Man, in Paul’s view, is involved in the futility which goes with the 
creation’s bondage to decay. The basic form taken by this decay is 
death. The significance of death, however, is relative to that which is 
subjected to it. Death in its most tragic form is death as it comes to 
man, since man’s unique nature gives him supreme value among the 
creatures of God. The perishability of the framework within which man 
is set carries with it the perishability of the man who is set within the 
framework. This is a simple consequence of man’s physical constitution 
as an organism. The temporality of the framework carries with it the 
temporality of whatever it contains. “The heavens will pass away .. . 
the earth and the works that are upon it will be burned up. ... But 
according to his promise we wait for new heavens and a new earth in 
which righteousness dwells” (II Peter 3:10, 13). An impatient dismissal 
of this as so much apocalypticism and eschatologism is common enough, 
but dismissing ponderous terms does not necessarily get rid of their es- 
sential meaning. A Creator able to will a creation into existence is 
equally able, one must suppose, to provide for its destruction, and equally 
able to will another “nearer to his heart’s desire.” 

What is certain is that no living thing—forgetting for the moment 
the inorganic—can escape the bondage to decay. This burden of mor- 
tality rests, no less, upon the human body. We die because we are 
bodies. If it be said that the Scripture teaching is that we die because 
we are sinners, we should still need to insist that we sin because we are 
human, and that we could not be human and not be sinful. The inevi- 
table sinfulness of the free human creature as a body-spirit duality is 
a factor in the determination of the creative pattern itself, as that 
pattern is, in turn, determined by the “end” which the Creator seeks 
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through the creative process. Both sin and death are embraced wichin 
the logic of creation’s “final cause.” 


Sinfulness and Death 


Man’s duality, however, is a prerequisite of his sinfulness. Mere body 
could not “sin”! Sin is an act of the essential man, and the essential 
man lies in those capacities which are not properly described as “phy- 
sical.” An entity of some sort, imponderable and immeasurable, attends 
the human body, depending upon it and submitting to it on the one 
hand, on the other hand using it and controlling it, therefore other than 
it. We cannot locate this entity, we cannot put it under a microscope 
for examination, we cannot subject it to scientific analysis. The very 
effort to examine it would be an effort by what was being examined! 
That we have here inexplicable mystery is undeniable, but it were better 
to keep the mystery than to deny the plain fact. The mystery of human 
and intangibilities, and on occasion assigns‘to them a significance far ex- 
ceeding that of things visible and things tangible—this mystery remains, 
all crude materialisms notwithstanding. 

For, if the human body exists relatively to created measurabilities and 
ponderabilities, that in a man which is other than body exists relative 
to realities which can be neither measured nor weighed. These realities 
cannot be demonstrated; they cannot be delineated; they are in their 
very nature transcendental. Belief in transcendental realities is an op- 
tion; nevertheless, to deny them is a self-betrayal. Commitment to 
them increases the range of self-fulfillment; ignoring them decreases it. 
Human life grows in richness, satisfaction, meaning, value, according as 
it relates itself positively to the transcendentals, as it may by worship, by 
prayer, by contemplation, by surrender to their control. Failing this, life 
robs itself of great meaningful experiences and of great meaningful 
qualities. 

God transcends his own creation. He is always other—even, in his 
“beingness,” totaliter aliter. But not therefore inaccessible, and not 
therefore unavailable. Man is constituted relative to a world of realities 
that transcend those he finds through his bodily equipment. This is Von 
Hugel’s “super-nature.” It belongs to man to be able to believe in God— 
or not; to worship God—or not; to commune with God—or not; to love 
and trust God—or not; to order all his ways agreeably to what his belief 
in God requires—or not. 
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This “or not” is an aspect of the “bondage to decay,” but it applies 
only to man. Physical dissolution awaits man in common with all other 
living organisms. But only man is subject to that form of death which 
consists in alienation from God. Much that Paul says about death in 
Romans is death in this sense. Moreover, its occurrence is as certain as 
is physical dissolution. Man is born to die because he is born as a body. 
But he is born to become a sinner because he is born as more than a body. 
He is born with Godward-pointing capacities. He is born for the world 
of space and time, and he is born for a world that transcends space and 
time. The one world, however, is so obvious, so palpable, so patently 
there. Its pressures are so inescapable; its demands are so insistent. The 
other world, just because it is transcendent, is also so much less categori- 
cal. It can be ignored, even denied, as the other cannot be. It is there- 
fore under a disadvantage. It has to be discovered as the other does not 
have to be. Even when it is believed in, it may still be treated as 
secondary. 


The Body-S pirit Divisiveness 


And this is precisely what happens. The world of transcendent 
realities—which in effect means God—has to fight for human recogni- 
tion as the world of the here and now has not. The advantage is with 
the lower against the higher. It is this very fact that assures human 
sinfulness. The essence of human sinfulness is in the subjugation of the 
higher to the lower. The certainty of this subjugation is assured by man’s 
duality. Elsewhere in Romans, Paul frequently connects “sin” and “the 
flesh.” “The flesh,” however, when thus used, is not the body: at least, 
it is not the body per se. For Paul “the flesh” is a principle. It arises out 
of the body-spirit juncture. The duality is not a smoothly working 
whole. On the contrary, it gives rise to divisiveness. It is of the very 
nature of the human constitution that body considerations should have 
more immediate weight than spirit considerations—to describe the 
situation thus. “Natural depravity” as a human heritage is a most mis- 
leading idea. What every human being inherits is a complex constitution 
in which is the certainty of conflict between the distinctive parts. What 
is the conflict but the evidence that the parts are there, and have not yet 
learned how to live together to the good of the whole. It is of the very 
nature of the case that the human creature shall learn the truth about 
himself by actual living. In living he becomes aware of an inner divisive- 
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ness. Contrary demands arise from within himself, and he finds it 
easier, and much more “natural,” to heed those demands which carry 
the more immediate advantage. Herein is that “flesh principle” which 
is the root of sin, and of which Paul says that “its works are plain.” 
The promise of its subjection is in the human spirit, but only as it allies 
itself with the Spirit of God. The ensuing “fruits” are as unmistakable 
as are the “works” of the flesh (see Galatians 5: 16-24). 

Nothing that God could do could prevent a human creature from be- 
coming sinful. This is a fixed point with Paul, whose chief question is 
not “How can a man remain innocent?” but “How can a sinful man 
find forgiveness and renewal?” Union with God is, in God’s intent, the 
ultimate human destiny, but the union has for its pre-supposition an al- 
ready existent disunity. In the disunity is that separation from God 
which, for such a creature as man, is death. God is not baffled by 
man’s sinfulness, nor by its results. Rather than that, the fact and the 
results are allowed for in the very process which is determined by the 
divine purpose, just as a provision for dealing with them is allowed for. 
We state the case baldly when we say that God knew—if you like, “fore- 
knew”—that he could get what he wanted only by the way of what, 
profoundly speaking, he did not “want.” He could not get sons except by 
way of human creatures, and by getting human creatures he would get 
not sons but sinners. Nevertheless, there were in the very being of God 
resources that allowed for the possibility that the sinfulness would not be 
final. It could still be that sinners would be transformed into saints. The 
human creature could yet attain the destined sonship. Paul and John 
alike declared this, for this is “the power to become” of John 1:12, 13. 
It was only because he had these resources, the promise of victory, that 
God could justifiably have willed to create as he did and how he did and 
what he did. The creative power of God is redeemed in his redemptive 
love! He created the imperfect as a phase of the process “destined,” in 
the fulness of the time, to issue in the perfect—in a family of sons united 
with each other and with himself in the bonds of perfect love. 


The Spirit as Divine Resource 


Among the resources just referred to on which God relies for breaking 
down the separation existing between himself and sinful men is “the 
Spirit.” This “Spirit” is not some reality embraced within the creation, 
but it is an element of the transcendent. Ontologically, the Spirit is 
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inseparable from God. It is clear that Paul attributes personality to the 
Spirit, and he would need to include the Spirit in any definition or 
description of the divine, just as he would need to include, as we shall 
see, that “Son” who was manifested among men as Jesus of Nazareth. 
Not that Paul was consciously a “Trinitarian” as that term was later 
used and understood in the church. All we can properly say is that Paul 
never doubted that God possessed those inner resources that made him 
adequate to the realization of his purpose. In the fact of “the Spirit” 
and of “the Son” was the assurance that what God began, it was in his 
power to bring to completion. He did not intend to leave to himself that 
man whom he had constituted with reference to an end to which, as 
things stood, the man was not equal. Failure awaited the man, with 
the consequences involved in failure, in particular that “death” which 
consisted in separation from the God “for whom the man was made.” 

God’s purpose being what it was, he could not do less than seek to 
be a “Comforter,” to use John’s term, of the man whose burden was 
heavier than he could bear. (The Revised Standard Version rendering 
“Counselor” does not capture the meaning of Jesus’ promise to the extent 
that “Comforter” does, when “Comforter” is given the true sense of 
“one who shares his strength.” The “Counselor” gives you good advice; 
the “Comforter” helps you carry the load!) The Spirit operates from 
within the transcendent, but the impact of the operation is felt within 
the created, specifically within man. The Spirit is a within-Godness that 
can function as a with-manness. This is manifestly the truth expressed 
so often in John 14-16. Every impulse to the transcendent that arises 
within a man is prompted by the Spirit, and the Spirit that prompts the 
impulse, being the Spirit of God, is at the same time the Spirit that 
moves in God in response to the impulse. The Spirit that prompts to 
prayer is the Spirit that answers the prayer! The Spirit intercedes with 
God by being the Spirit that inspires the soul’s “sighs too deep for 
words.” Very subtle are the ways of the Spirit, and, like the various 
forms of grace, they elude exact classification. But we may at least say 
that Paul believes that it is by the Spirit that a man is made aware of 
his deep need for “wholeness” as against a divided self, and is led thereby 
to conviction of sin, to repentance, to confession, to aspiration, to prayer, 
to an earnest desire to lay hold of a reality greater than himself. Pre- 
venient grace, operating grace, cooperating grace, perservering grace, 
sanctifying grace—what are these but so many traditional phrases de- 
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scriptive of the varying degrees of the “God-and-man-withness.” Beyond 
conception is the full connotation of the ancient word, Immanuel. 

It is the part of wisdom not to seek to push any farther this truth of 
the God-spirit and man-spirit “withness.”” What Paul is chiefly con- 
cerned to declare is that God’s judgment in withdrawal from the sinful 
man because sinfulness makes fellowship impossible is not a judgment of 
hopelessness. God is still on the side of the man who is against him! 
Herein is the paradox of grace. “If God be for us”—and he is. He is 
for us on the long look, even when on the short look he is against us. His 
being against us (as we suppose) is part of the process of his being for 
us. Paul has written more fully in Romans 8:1-17 about this process, 
in effect a process of divine-human mutuality, whereby sinful man finds 
that there is hope of his being “set free from the law of sin and death.” 
So also Francis Thompson: ; 
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“All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in my arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp my hand, and come!” 
Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of his hand, outstretched caressingly? 
“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am he whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest me.” 
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Sons of God: the One and the Many 


If the work of the Spirit on behalf of men is the work of God, no 
less so is the work of the Son. But there is a difference. The Son came 
into the human lot in a sense in which the Spirit never did. The Spirit 
evidences the love of God, but not the costliness of that love. “God 
spared not his own Son, but gave him up for us all.” It was not the Man 
Jesus who was “given up,” but the Eternal Son who became the Man 
Jesus. Jesus was intrinsic in the very being of God. He was the issue of 
a divine choice to know man’s lot, and apart from that choice there 
would have been no such man. The problem here is not primarily bio- 
logical: it is primarily ontological, having to do with the nature and the 
possibilities of Eternal Being. 
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The dilemma arising out of man’s duality, a duality arising in turn 
out of the creative purpose, is in the fact that the necessary duality ap- 
pears to render the creative process futile. Man’s sonship to God is 
estopped by the very means adopted to secure it. Paul sees the issue, 
and he meets it. His conviction concerning the function of the Spirit 
as set forth above meets the issue, but only in part. As Paul sees it, the 
issue can be fully met only as the same God who creates breaks into the 
“futile” creative process in a way without precedent, a way sheerly 
dramatic, a way unimaginably sacrificial, because only thus could the 
fulfillment of his final purpose be assured. 

Such a divine irruption into the creative process will be in the most 
convincing way a “revelation” of God and the promise of “a new 
creation.” It will put beyond all question the reality of the love of God. 
It will declare as nothing else could that God is on man’s side. For the 
Son of God comes in the flesh in order that he might be “the first born 
among many brethren.” These brethren are those who are “conformed 
to his image.” They have come into “the glorious liberty of the children 
of God,” not by natural right, but by “adoption.” Since this was the end 
for which men were created, and since the very conditions in which men 
lived threatened to frustrate this end, we can only conclude that that 
“self-giving act” of God which overcame the frustration was a “foreseen” 
requirement on his part of the purpose to which he had committed him- 
self. In committing himself to the purpose, God committed himself to its 
necessary conditions. Central to these conditions, the one grim and dire 
requirement upon which the whole vast movement must finally depend, 
was the entry of God into the human lot in suchwise as to assure the 
possibility of sin-doomed, death-doomed, God-conscious but God-es- 
tranged human creatures becoming those “sons of God” for which they 
were destined. In freely setting his own creative purpose, God laid him- 
self under a necessity whose full significance for himself far outruns 
human imagination, “teasing us out of thought as doth eternity.” In 
Christian tradition, this necessity is expressed in the terms Incarnation 
and Atonement. 

But we need to take a further step. The nature of God is the pre- 
supposition of the entire creative and redemptive process. Whatever 
God wills, he wills in accordance with his nature. The purpose of God 
is the purpose of such a God as God eternally is. No act or choice of 
God is ever arbitrary. “God cannot deny himself.” Antecedently there 
must be in the nature of God a complete provision for meeting every 
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requirement that lies implicit in a chosen purpose of God and its con- 
sequential execution. What Paul means when he says “the Spirit” and 
“the Son” constitutes, at least in part, that provision. This is why we 
must speak of Paul’s Christian theodicy as setting a problem in ontology. 
“The Spirit” and “the Son” are necessities to the creative purpose as 
Paul states it. Only as they are regarded as intrinsic realities of God’s 
Eternal Being can what Paul says about them in their relation to the 
creative and redemptive process be made intelligible. Similarly the 
metaphor in Revelation (13:8) of “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” (One wonders whether the reasons for the new rendering 
of this verse in the Revised Standard Version were theological rather 
than linguistic. The metaphor reflects the ancient custom of offering a 
sacrifice on the eve of any important enterprise. That the Creator laid 
the foundations of the world in sacrifice, anticipatory of his “sparing 
not” his own Son, suggests a Christian belief that should be emphasized 
rather than cleverly slighted.) Paul’s understanding of Christ is at the 
same time a new understanding of God. If that new understanding 
shatters our prior speculations respecting Eternal Being, let them be 
shattered! A God who can “send forth,” “spare not,” and “give up” his 
own Son in fulfillment of his purpose of love concerning sinful men, is 
a God in whom there is already the possibility of this “mighty act.” How 
could the “act” be other than costly? How could it require less than the 
disruption of the normal interior relations of God? And how could 
there be these relations unless God were constituted not an eternal 
Solitary but an eternal Mutuality? 


The Redemption of the Body 


By “the redemption of the body” Paul cannot mean that “adoption” 
releases from physical dissolution. There are two possibilities. The first 
is that the body is redeemed when the purpose for which it was created 
has come to pass. Undeniably, the body was necessary to the rise of 
the human spirit and to the spirit’s discipline. The body-spirit relation 
is, however, temporary. “All men are mortal.” The sentence of death 
is not remitted even by the highest degree of orientation to transcendent 
and deathless reality. 


For all that, the duality of the human creature relates him to two 
worlds. He has certain distinctive capacities of thought, imagination, 
aspiration, self-evaluation, ideality, and the like, by virtue of which he 
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may think God, believe in God, desire God, and carry on fellowship with 
God. These capacities contain the promise of his reaching life’s ultimate 
goal. That goal he cannot fully reach under the conditions of the here 
and now. All he can do is to begin the journey. The goal is sonship to 
God—a sonship of which Jesus Christ is both pattern and creator. 
Toward this sonship the whole creation strains with “eager longing.” 
The experience of “adoption” into the family of God is possible under 
present conditions. But the mere “adoption” is only the beginning of 
sonship. Nevertheless, in the beginning is the potentiality of the consum- 
mation. The “adopted” man is by way of becoming that for which he 
was created a duality. Paul could therefore mean that the body is “re- 
deemed” according as “the embodied spirit” comes to possess “the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

But if Paul means this much, then he means more. We need to con- 
sider what he writes in Romans 6:4-11, 20-23, in 8:11-16, and else- 
where. The advent of physical death does not put an end to the “son’s” 
pilgrimage, or place him forever beyond the reach and the concern of 
God. If physical dissolution marks the absolute end of all that the 
body makes possible, including “the embodied spirit” itself and what- 
ever “orientation to the transcendent” it had been able to achieve, then 
“the redemption of the body” is a meaningless phrase. 

“He was crucified, dead, and buried.” “He tasted death for every 
man.” But the vocation of the Incarnate Son was to become “the first- 
born of many brethren.” The “adopted” were to be patterned after 
him. Now the one certain thing witnessed by the whole New Testament 
is that the Christ who submitted to death also triumphed over death. 
Even if we should suppose—as some do—that the stories of the empty 
tomb and the “appearances” originated in a desire to make more cred- 
ible the apostolic faith respecting Christ himself, the fact remains that 
that faith centered in Christ as still living, still available, still a source 
of new life for men. “He,” the actual essential man, the teacher, the 
friend, the master, “is not here.” “Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?” They were looking in the wrong place for what they wanted. 
Let it be firmly declared that de-mythologizing the Resurrection narra- 
tives can never get rid of what they signify. The “firstborn” had out- 
lived death. Then shall “the many brethren” do less? He was “at the 
right hand of God,” no longer tied to a perishable body, but clothed 
in an imperishable body, a body of glory (I Corinthians 15:42-54). And 
to a sceptical inquiry as to how there can be “a resurrection of the body” 
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which will be in effect “the redemption of the body,” it will be sufficient 
to answer with another question, namely, “In the present stage of ex- 
istence, is it that spirit is a power capable of organizing its own appro- 
priate body, thus making the psychical the ground of the physical, or is 
it that the physical is both prior to the psychical and productive of it?” 
It is at least not unthinkable that it pertains to the human spirit to “put 
on” the kind of “body” that will be appropriate to its new condition, 
and that “the redemption of the body” will be precisely in the fact that 
“the body of glory” will be not identical with but continuous with the 
body that has been left behind. 


The “Calling” Implicit in the Purpose 


According to the Old Testament, God “called” Israel. This does not 
mean that he specifically called every individual Israelite. It means 
that he chose Israel for a certain necessary task. For this, they were 
“marked out” and “destined” (to give the proper meaning to the con- 
troversial terms in Romans 8:29). But we have to read the choice in 
the light of the history, which included disobedience, rebelliousness, stub- 
bornness, and many a prophetic threat of divine rejection. Certainly the 
history recorded in the Old Testament does not appear as a mechanical 
reproduction of a pre-existent blueprint. 

Nor did the calling of Israel preclude any divine calling of others. On 
the contrary, the very intent of the calling was that through Israel the 
calling might be extended to mankind. Abraham’s “seed” was to include 
“many nations.” This, indeed, is the burden of Paul’s “Jew-Gentile 
Excursus” in Romans 9-11. In a word, while the calling is of the divine 
will as this is affected by the ultimate divine purpose, the operation of 
the calling is a contingency. The time-element is an indispensable factor 
in the creative process. Whether “time” is independent of the process, 
so that the process takes place “in time,” or whether “time” is a product 
of the process, with the implication that if there is no process there is 
no time—this is a speculative question which, however it is answered, 
leaves the empiric fact of the inseparability of time and process undis- 
turbed. The process, being under the influence of an “end,” will follow 
an established direction, but the presence in the process of human beings 
possessed of free intelligence will involve correlations so intricate that 
even the most crucial events will appear as contingencies. Especially 
contingent will be the time of such events. Even the Incarnation of the 
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Son of God had to wait for “the fulness of the time.” God’s purpose 
determined that there should be such an event, but it did not set the date! 

Applied to the sequences named by Paul in Romans 8:29, 30, this 
reasoning leads to an important conclusion. The provision for these 
sequences, including that of the “calling,” is a requirement of God’s 
final purpose. So far forth, they follow, as provisions, a “pre-established 
order.” But God and creation and man being as each is, the relation of 
any given individual to these provisions is not and could not be “pre- 
established” in the same sense. The provision whereby human creatures 
may become “sons of God” is implicit in God’s final purpose, and is 
therefore in “the original plan.” That every man, however, shall or 
shall not, at a set time, in a set manner, under set circumstances, and 
without a personal option, fall into line with this provision—this is no 
pre-fixity. A provision for salvation is necessitated by God’s final pur- 
pose: only thus could he be a God of love. But that does not mean that a 
given man’s salvation is also necessitated—made inevitable by an “eter- 
nal decree,” any more than it means that his damnation is. 

Much of the confusion arising from Paul’s use of such terms as calling, 
election, foreknowledge, predestination, and the like, is due to the terms 
having been given dictionary definitions, which paid no least attention 
to the light thrown on them by Paul’s clear understanding of “the gos- 
pel” as “the power of God for salvation to everyone who has faith,” 
Jew and Greek alike (Romans 1:16 f.). The posstbility of every man, in 
this world or in one to come, becoming a “son of God,” and the provision 
for actualizing this possibility for “whosoever will,” is the clear logic of 
the Christian conception of God and of his creative purpose. The diffi- 
culties involved in the actualizing—the vast time-stretch required and 
the discounting of death as in every case fixing the final destiny—are not 
to be allowed to do away with the possibility. God “gave up” his own 
Son “for all.” In this central and supreme gift of the grace of God 
was the evidence that he would do and give all else that was necessary 
for bringing his gift of Christ the Son to its fruition in “glorification.” 
Great obstacles are to be overcome before God’s purpose of love can be 
fulfilled. That there may be an obduracy on the part of wilful men so 
persistent as to become habitual, and issuing in a final perdition, must 
be allowed as a tragic possibility, a contingency of the process deter- 
mined by God’s final purpose. But that in any given case God should 
want this or will this is an intolerable supposition, if the creative God 
is also in very truth that God who sacrificially disclosed himself in Jesus 
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Christ. From such love as was then made manifest, nothing, nothing, 


nothing can “separate” a human soul that having heard the “call” of 
that love has responded to it. 


The Implementing of the “Calling” 


But does not Paul say that the “calling” is limited to a select few? 
That is the one thing he does not say. The calling is “according to his 
purpose.” The calling is unlimited because the purpose is unlimited. 
The purpose is to bring all human creatures to a final sonship. That 
contingencies in the needful process may limit the full realization of the 
purpose—yes! But that limitation, if it should occur, will be not because 
of the will of God but in spite of it. The Lord “does not wish that any 
should perish, but that all should reach repentance.” Always God’s pur- 
pose is first; the calling “accords” with it. But the calling is not a once for 
all. The calling can take place only as time and conditions permit. The 
vast millions of “uncalled” were not “uncalled” because they were not 
of the “pre-elect,” but because the knowledge of the love of God can reach 
the unenlightened only through those who already possess the knowledge. 
Moreover, the so-called “fore-knowledge” and “predestination” (pref- 
erably “marking out” and “destining”) were likewise “according to his 
purpose.” Those who say that the purpose was to save only a few, flatly 
contradict the whole tenor of the New Testament. God’s purpose had to 
do with mankind, the human race. He “marked out” all men for son- 
ship, and he “destined” all men for sonship, and it is to sonship that all 
men are “called.” 


This “calling,” however, had to wait for the necessities of the creative 
process. In verses 28-30, “called” occurs twice. The first occurrence 
refers to the general purpose to call. Of what use would it be for God to 
make provision for men to become his “sons,” and not let them know 
of the provision? The second occurrence refers to the call as having 
reached a given man. There could be no “justification” where the spe- 
cific call had not yet come. God had to begin the calling somewhere. 
Paul has it begin with Abraham “the father of us all” (Romans 4: 16- 
24). The Scriptures are a record of the history of that call, dramatically 
accelerated by the coming of Christ, over some two thousand years. And 
still the calling proceeds, hindered, as always, by many obstacles, among 
them the indifference of those who claim to have been called already! 
God’s problem is to make specific a provision necessarily embraced in 
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his original purpose. Are the unborn called? Yes—and No. They are 
called in the sense that they are included in the original “marking out” 
and “destining.” But they cannot be called specifically until time and 
circumstance permit the call to reach them. No man can be “justified” 
and “glorified” before he is called, and no man can be called before he 
is born, and even after he is born he still cannot be called except as the 
call can actually reach him. An “eternal calling” must be implemented 
to become an “effective calling.” So says Paul himself in Romans 


10:14-17. 













































Grace and Justification Today 


An Interpretation of the Theme of Romans 
by Kenpic BruBAKER CULLY 


THOsE who have studied St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans are deeply 
aware of his lofty effort in that writing to set forth for his readers the true 
import of the church’s gospel. Here is that exciting array of thoughts 
about the gospel which has become the channel through which the gospel 
itself has been confronted in its pristine power by men and women of 
many centuries. St. Paul is not concerned to call attention to his own 
brilliance in theology. This is a real living, growirig out of St. Paul’s 
own confrontation of the living Christ in the community of faith. 

This is why the study of Romans is so terribly exciting. St. Paul’s 
whole desire is to glorify God and to bring men into a saving relation- 
ship with God through Christ. Do we not often grow tired of reading 
secondary sources? In one sense every volume in the theological library 
is a secondary source, a footnote on the original. For there is human 
pride in our many works. One recalls T. S. Eliot’s lament in a chorus 
from The Rock: 


O weariness of men who turn from God 

To the grandeur of your mind and the glory of your action, 
To arts and inventions and daring enterprises, 

To schemes of greatness thoroughly discredited. . . . 
Engaged in devising the perfect refrigerator, 

Engaged in working out a rational morality, 

Engaged in writing as many books as possible . . . 


St. Paul is not setting forth a legalistic doctrine but a living experi- 
ence. To be sure, he uses his brilliant mind in doing this, and conse- 
quently Romans is notoriously difficult reading for the layman or the 
theologian. But he never allows us to focus on Paul as Paul. He lives, 
but he bears testimony to the Christ who lives in him. 

St. Paul plunges at once in the first chapters into the question as to 
how men are justified before God. How is the sinner brought into 
righteous relationship with the God from whom he is estranged? Can 
the gulf be bridged? Can the chasm be overleapt? 
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Now the Apostle could not deal with that question apart from a con- 
sideration of the Law of the Jews. He was writing to those who, Jewish 
or Gentile, wanted to know how to relate themselves to the Jewish Law 
in which the new faith had so many roots. Is man restored to rightness 
before God by keeping the requirements of the Law? Here was some- 
thing about which he knew a very great deal, for had he not been a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, “touching the righteousness which is in the 
Law, blameless”? 

He cites the Scriptures themselves to prove that the Law does not 
effect righteousness for those who diligently seek to keep it: “As it is 
written,” he quotes from the Psalms, “there is none righteous, no, not 
one. ... They are all gone out of the way; they are together become un- 
profitable; There is none that doeth good; no, not one.” No, the Apostle 
insists; there is no justification available to man in the keeping of the 
Law, for in that way one only learns that he is a sinner. In Moffatt’s 
translation, “What the Law imparts is a consciousness of sin.” 

So far—prologemenon, background. Now, speedily, St. Paul moves 
to his point: “But now we have a righteousness of God disclosed apart 
from the Law altogether; it is attested by the Law and the prophets, 
but it is a righteousness of God which comes by believing in Jesus 
Christ.” Then he states the world-shaking doctrine with which time and 
again the church has had to be called back to grapple: “Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 

Paul is not throwing the Law into the waste-basket, any more than did 
his Lord who had said that he had come not to destroy the Law and the 
prophets, but to fulfill them. “Do we then make void the Law through 
faith? God forbid; yea, we establish the Law.” Paul says, in other 
words, the Law is fulfilled in faith. It can now become a true light 
unto the path instead of a millstone around the neck. 

Proceeding, you will recall, St. Paul appeals in the fourth chapter for 
confirmation of his understanding to the great forefather Abraham. 
Even the father of his people was not accepted before God by virtue 
of his works but because of the faith which animated his deeds. How 
great indeed had been the faith of that man who was willing even to 
lay the faggots for a fire beneath his beloved son Isaac. “He [Abraham] 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief; but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully persuaded that, what he 
had promised, he was able also to perform.” Then comes the pivotal text 
for any consideration of Christian salvation: “Therefore, being justified 
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by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; by 
whom also we have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 

There is always a temptation to paraphrase a sentence like that in 
order to make it slightly more accessible to modern ways of stating 
things. But one doubts whether any paraphrase could state the matter 
more succinctly and pointedly. Maybe our task should be to translate 
present-day ways of viewing life back into the Christian vocabulary to 
make these great realities accessible once again to moderns who des- 
perately need them: Justified by faith . . . peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ . . . access by faith into this grace . . . hope of the glory 
of God—theological language, to be sure, but never theological jargon, 
as our efforts to paraphrase often tend to become.” Not mere words at 
all, but the religious facts of life according to the Christian faith. 

Now the question arises at once: “Does ‘access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand’ mean something for us in mid-Twentieth Century? 
Does it speak relevantly to our present situation?” 


The question has to be put that way with regard to two groups in our 
society: First, it needs to be asked of those of us who are actively within 
the Christian community itself. For many centuries we have been 
released from any subservience to the Law of Moses. Has not that frame 
of reference—keeping the Law—become quite outmoded for us? Fur- 
thermore, do we not know very well what faith means? Cannot we be 
reasonably contented with the ways in which our religious needs are 
ministered to by the church? Gauged by the complacency with which 
our salvation is blandly received or assumed, there does not seem to 
be any particular rejoicing in the hope of the glory of God in most 
quarters of the church. In fact, we have instead often a kind of ease in 
Zion, a nicely calculated religion of innocuous certitude. Where is the 
sense of being a new creature in Christ? Our prayers often go in effect, 
if not in words, like that in W. H. Auden’s Christmas Oratorio: 


O God, put away justice and truth, for we cannot understand them and do 
not want them. Eternity would bore us dreadfully. Leave your high heavens 
and come down to our earth of waterclocks and hedges. Become our uncle, look 
after Baby, amuse Grandfather, escort Madam to the opera, help Willie with his 
homework, introduce Muriel to a handsome Naval officer. Be interesting and 
weak like us, and we will love you as we love ourselves, 
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Rejoicing in hope of the glory of God? In fact, when enthusiasm for 
a realistic faith-Christianity does appear in Christian circles, we who 
consider ourselves “proper Christians” often turn away. And as far as 
the Old Testament frame of reference is concerned, so frequently have 
we abandoned the knowledge that there is an old Covenant to which 
the New is related, that unwittingly we have become devotees of Mar- 
cion without ever knowing his name. 


The second group to whom the question about relevance must be 
addressed are those outside the Christian community. These include, 
we must hasten to add, a considerable number of baptized Christians 
in whom the grace of that sacrament seems to have been given little 
chance to operate. 


These are our contemporary secularists—those men and women so 
addicted to the sweetnesses of modernity that they are quite oblivious to 
its acids. As many of our leading apologists have been reminding us for 
several decades, the prevalent goals and patterns of our time are sub- 
Christian. Or, if you prefer to put it another way, they are pre-Chris- 
tian. For it can be said that the cults of Dionysos and Mithras have in- 
deed continued into this period of history though their deities had 
been thought long since to have died. The modern multitudes are often 
completely separated from the Christian tradition in their thought- 
forms, their modes of life and their total orientation. Thus for thousands 
these great Pauline assertions are irrelevant if only because they spring 
from presuppositions with which the many are completely unfamiliar. 

Here, then, is a first-class problem. Obviously, if we have the gospel 
we shall want joyously to proclaim it. We shall want to have mankind 
know of the God of grace who by his free gift of love brings us salvation 
and causes us to respond to him in faith. Yet on one hand we are faced 
by the complacency of many within the church. They ostensibly have 
received this faith but somehow have salted it away in their spiritual 
cellars so that it ceases to be a lively faith. On the other hand, we are 
faced by a secular world that is not conscious that the Christian gospel 
has for it even a residual historical meaning. 

Now the temptation would be to dwell longest on those outside the 
church, or on those who though within the church are scarcely of its 
inner life. Perhaps it would be more to the point, however, if we ad- 
dressed the question of relevance chiefly to ourselves. To us, that is, 
who by avowed intent and felt call yearn to serve our Lord Jesus Christ 
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through his Body. For even we need to be reminded again and again of 
the primacy of faith’s response to grace. 

It is certainly no accident that great creative thrusts of Christianity 
have followed upon the rediscovery of the reality of these matters of 
which St. Paul is writing in Romans. However one may choose to evalu- 
ate their thought and work, it is noteworthy that religious giants like 
St. Augustine, Luther, Wesley, and, in our own time, Barth, have found 
personal converting power in this great Epistle. Resultantly, they have 
called large sections of their environing worlds, within and outside the 
church, into a revival of authentic faith. Nor is there reason to believe 
that the last commentary on this pregnant book has yet been written. 

When St. Paul writes of our “being justified freely by God’s grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus,” a_word is spoken pas- 
sionately and eloquently to all of us who would be called Christians. 
For we need to know, ourselves, this salvation which is God’s free gift 
to us. It is nothing we can earn by whatever work we do under any 
Law—Jewish, or—contradiction in terms—Christian. 

We have to recognize the propensity of the Christian to subject him- 
self to a renewed legalism. Professor T. F. Torrance has pointed out 
vividly how even the Second Century Fathers did that. They knew the 
Pauline view of “the amazing love of God in Christ Jesus which unac- 
countably overtakes the believer, [setting] him in an entirely new world.” 
They took this and transmuted it into “something given by God to 
those who worthily strive after righteousness.” The grace of God tends 
always to be domesticated within the church. It is in the church, of 
course, in Sacrament and Word. But, again in Professor Torrance’s 
words, “The relation of grace and man came to be thought of sub- 
personally, as cause and effect instead of as word and faith.” 

Perhaps we who believe in an ordered devotional life need especially 
to be reminded of the primacy of grace in relation to our justification— 
in Lent, for example. God has acted to bring us his joyful salvation 
in Christ. By the Passion, Death, Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus 
Christ we have been lifted up into a glorious new creation, and the 
way thereto is the assent of faith. But we do not often enough persevere 
in Lenten devotions in a creative way. Do we not pursue these in a 
kind of calculating manner? Do we think, unconsciously, that the addi- 
tion of our fasts, our mortifications and our prayers will perchance 
make us worthier of Easter when it comes? What we forget, if we ever 
really knew, is that Easter has happened. Once and for all Christ rose 
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from the dead, and his Risen Presence is in our midst even today, in the 
middle of Lent. This is not to suggest that we eschew the pious prac- 
tices or the devout ways of sanctification. Rather, it is to say that the 
life of devotion can become another Law to which we become bound, 
unless it springs as a by-product from the redemption which God al- 
ready has wrought for us. 

Likewise, we are all too easily seduced into regarding the religious 
life as a series of meritorious works. So many good works—so much 
closer to heaven! If only we would work harder and more earnestly, 
God’s Kingdom would come faster! Again, T. S. Eliot has a pertinent 
word to say: 


“They” (and this could mean “we’”) 
constantly try to escape 
From the darkness outside and within 
By dreaming of systems so perfect 
that no one will need to be good.” 


But this, too, is a reversion to the very thing against which St. Paul sets 
the gospel for contrast. The irony is that even having faith has some- 
times been interpreted in such a manner that the life of faith itself is 
viewed as a kind of good work. 

Over against all this computative kind of religious living, St. Paul 
forever sets the flag of warning. “No—none is good, not one.” Only 
God himself through his freely bestowed love in Christ can justify us 
before himself. 

The essence of Christian faith lies in freedom. God delivers us from 
the shackles of bondage to moral and spiritual blueprints. But how 
afraid we seem to be to acknowledge and accept what he has done for 
us. The extent of our bondage to blueprints is the measure of our lack 
of faith. 

In a recent novel called The Believers’ by Janice Holt Giles, there is 
a description of this structuring tendency to which we are prone. The 
novel deals with the group of spiritual enthusiasts usually called 
“Shakers.” Normally we associate spiritual license—release from all 
external discipline—with groups like this. Not so for the Shakers por- 
trayed here! There is even a proper way to shake. Sister Susan, one of 
the characters, does not arrive at the ecstatic state because God draws 





1. New York: Houghton Mifffin, 1917. 
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her there by his own power. She gets to it herself by a very methodical 
approach : 


Shaking must be done properly. It begins with a loose wrist, and a shaking 
of the hands, then it moves to the forearms, from there to the shoulders, and 
finally, in its full power, it takes hold of the entire body. . . . During the shaking 
exercise Sister Susan was visited with the gift of song in tongues. . . . Her face was 
alight with joy and the vision giving her the song. 


Rules—even for shaking! Salvation by the Rule! Admittedly, such a 
formula would have no prescriptive value for many in the more tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical scene. But is it not true that the Christian often 
mistakes the symbol for the reality, the pattern for the thing, the shadow 
for the presence, the means for the goal, the channel for the source? 
The Book of James was certainly right to caution that faith without 
works is dead. Yet that is just another way of saying that faith comes 
first, and that real faith must necessarily issue in good works if it is gen- 
uine faith. It is fatal to mistake for the Vine what is only the fruit. 

Within the church, then, we need forever to remember the priority of 
God’s action. It is he who justifies. It is his sovereign love that stoops to 
our sins and makes us whole. 

Now what shall we say of that secular multitude outside the church? 
To be sure, we shall want to find ways to reach them. Communication 
must take place, and this is the apologetic task of the church. We must 
learn to preach the gospel winsomely. In Tillich’s phrase, we must get 
people to ask the kinds of questions to which the Christian gospel gives 
an answer, ultimate questions, that is, of life and death. Thank God 
there are poets like Eliot and Auden who are doing more than scores 
of preachers to make the Christian faith intelligible to its cultured 
despisers today. Thank God for clergy and laymen who are seeking 
fresh ways to carry the gospel into factory and schoolroom, trailer-camp 
and fancy suburban area. Maybe the multitudes outside are hungrier 
than we dream for the release the holy gospel can bring them. The 
psychiatric couch may be getting a little wearisome to those who have 
lain on it too long and too expensively. Many people living long years in 
meaninglessness and despair may yearn for identification with One who 
can nail their futility to the Cross and bring them to the Resurrection. 

Yet how do we reach them? To these multitudes we of the Christian 
community are constantly and actually on view at all times. They are 
going to be seeing who we are and what we do. Shall they find in us a 
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verification of their old suspicion that Christians talk a lot about but 
meagerly live out these high doctrines? Shall they re-echo H. G. Wells’ 


After two thousand years of Mass 
We've got as far as poison gas! 


(But that was the World War I version.) The World War II era put it 
differently, though really the same: 


After two thousand years of Christian Mission 
We've got as far as atomic fission! 


Wanting release, would they by following us find only another bondage? 
Or will they see in our corporate and individual lives the power of 
God that makes for righteousness? Will they see in us a ministry of love 
that springs from One who loves us to the uttermost? Will they see in 
us men and women freed from bondage to sin and death, witnesses to the 
victorious life in God? 


My God, I love Thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 

Nor yet for fear that loving not 
I might forever die; 

But for that Thou didst all mankind 
Upon the cross embrace; 

For us didst bear the nails and spear, 
And manifold disgrace. 

Then why, most loving Jesus Christ, 
Should I not love Thee well, 

Not for the sake of winning heaven, 
Nor any fear of hell, 

Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Nor seeking a reward; 

But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord! 

E’en so I love Thee, and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing, 

Solely because Thou art my God 
And my eternal King. 


(SPANISH, 17TH CENTURY ) 












































“That Ye May Abound in Hope” 


A Sermon 
by Harotp Cooke PHILLIPs 


TEXTS: 


For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our 
learning, that we through patience and comfort of the scriptures 
might have hope.—RoMANS 15:4 

Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that 
ye may abound in hope.—RoMANS 15:13 


Hopz is one of life’s indispensables. Emil Brunner compares it to oxygen. 
He writes, “Take oxygen away and death occurs through suffocation, 
take hope away and humanity is constricted through lack of breath.” 
Dante pictured hell as a place of utter hopelessness. There are no colors 
of darker hue. ‘ 

It is not surprising then that the Bible speaks often of hope. Paul in 
his familiar trilogy of virtues mentions faith, hope, and love, as well he 
might, for they are inseparable. Christian hope would be impossible 
without the Christian faith. “Hope that is seen is not hope.” Christian 
love without the assumptions of faith and hope would lose its meaning. 
To change the figure, faith is the root, hope the tree that springs from 
faith, love is the fruit of the tree. Christian love is engendered by that 
which lies beyond our natural human responses. It is the offspring of 
faith and hope. It is faith and hope lived out. Without love the tree is 
barren. It bears no fruit. 

Perhaps it is not accidental that Paul places hope between faith and 
love. It is the bridge over which what we believe and so hope for passes 
into action. Hear then his benediction: “Now the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope... .” 

In order to understand the hope of which Paul speaks let us first con- 
sider our natural human hope, the hope that “springs eternal.” From 
what does it spring? 

For some, hope comes from a buoyant disposition. Some people are 
just naturally hopeful. They see the bright side, look for the silver 
lining. Never mind how deplorable the situation they say, “It could have 
been worse.” Or our human hopes might be engendered by pleasing 
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prospects, favorable circumstances. The sky is unclouded, the sea calm, 
our sails billow with favorable winds, we are filled with hope. 

This human hope is seen also in certain beliefs to which we cling or 
have clung, for example, belief in progress. Progress was once regarded 
as automatic and inevitable—it was in the cards. Two world wars, how- 
ever, and the prospect of a third convinced us that the cards were 
stacked against us. We then turned to science. If progress through 
science was not “automatic” at least it was “possible.” But with nuclear 
weapons exploding about us, the possible engenders despair rather 
than hope. 

It is significant that two men of our time who had such high hopes 
for man, H. G. Wells and George Bernard Shaw, both ended their days 
in dark despair. Shaw’s bequest was, “Man is about to destroy himself. 
He will be replaced by something better.” And Wells: “It now seems 
to me that the whole universe is utterly bored by the whole species of 
mankind. I can see the human race sweeping along the stream of fate 
to defeat, degradation and final defeat.” It seems obvious then that this 
natural human hope is not adequate. We need something more than the 
voice of “Cheerio” or “a cheerful little earful.” 


Why is this hope inadequate? Because it begins and ends in man: 
his temperament or pleasing prospects, his ability to manipulate the 
powers of nature by his own nature—his wisdom and skill. If hope is 
comparable to oxygen, this is not the sort of oxygen one breathes in the 
open air but from an oxygen tent. Patients do die under such tents, not 
because the tanks are empty but because the patients’ condition makes 
respiration difficult, and at last impossible. It is that deeper condition 
to which the Christian hope speaks. 

Let us then think of the Christian hope. The decisive difference be- 
tween the hope of which Paul speaks and hope in general is this: The 
Christian hope is centered not in man but in the God of hope; not in 
what man can do, but in what God has done. Paul is saying that man 
is not some sort of supreme court whose verdict closes the case for good, 
as though when man had spoken his last word there was nothing but 
ominous silence. To keep the figure, the oxygen of Paul’s hope is not 
bottled. It is in the air. One breathes it under the open sky, even when 
the sky is dark and lowering. It is part of the very organic structure of 
the universe. It springs from the faith that this is God’s world. He 
created it. He controls it. 
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Now what right had Paul to think of God as the source of man’s 
hope—Paul of all people? He was not by nature a very optimistic 
person. He faced an aggressively hostile world. His life was one of 
continuous hardship—stonings, imprisonment, martyrdom. How could 
such a man voice this benediction about the God of hope? 

Could it be that he discovered beneath all the turmoil, the agonizing 
conflicts, the currents and cross currents of the surface, certain deep 
underlying principles which he believed were dependable, stable, in- 
destructible? Where did he find them? He found them in the Scriptures. 
He writes: “For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the scriptures 
might have hope.” It was through the Scriptures, through Christian 
history and Christian experience, that Paul found the God of hope and 
so kept aglow the fires of his own hopes. Let me then suggest three 
truths from the Scriptures which made Paul think of God as One who 
inspires hope. 

One of the truths he learned from the Scriptures was that the uni- 
verse rests on moral foundations, that there is an inviolate, enduring 
moral order, that the unseen is real. As he puts it, “The things which 
are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
Paul believed that beneath all the flux, the changes, the fleeting and 
perishing, there was an eternal moral and spiritual order of reality, un- 
seen but as indestructible as the Eternal God, who is “from everlasting 
to everlasting.” The God of such an order inspires hope, and, strangely 
enough, hope when things seem most hopeless. 

No doubt there are those today who in viewing our world would say, 
“Our condition proves there is no God in control of his universe. If 
there were how could our condition be so ominous?” Paul would not be 
found among them. On the contrary, our condition would confirm 
rather than shake his hope in God. He might be saying to us as he did 
to the Galatians, ““Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
as though to say, “Remember, you live in a dependable, moral universe. 
You are free to do as you choose, but never free from the consequences 
of your choice.” 

Just suppose it were not so! Suppose we lived in a universe in which 
we could sow evil and reap goodness. Suppose we could take any road 
that suits our fancy and reach a worthwhile goal. Suppose we could 
do what we like and always like what we do. Suppose we could, like 
the prodigal, go to some far country, waste our substance in riotous living 
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and emerge as “fresh as a daisy.” Suppose we could oppress and exploit 
backward peoples, use them as pawns rather than persons as means to 
our selfish ends, and not have them turn in despair to communism, or 
plague and embarrass us by their nationalistic fervor. Then our con- 
dition would be utterly hopeless. It would prove that we were living in 
a godless world, a mad world, in which there was no right or wrong, high 
or low, truth or lies—no inexorable consequences that follow our actions. 
But that is not so. And the fact that it is not, that as Paul says, we reap 
what we sow, that “the wages of sin is death,” gives even to death’s 
shroud a brighter hue. Because it serves to convince us that we are 
morally responsible beings; responsible not to ourselves alone, but to 
God who has placed us in this world. As Professor William James once 
wrote, “The need of an eternal moral order is one of the deepest needs 
of our nature.” “Spiritual religion means simply the affirmation of an 
eternal moral order and the letting loose of hope.” 

In the play Green Pastures Gabriel says to “de Lawd,” “Everything 
nailed down is coming loose.” Not everything! The spiritual nature of 
reality is from everlasting to everlasting. We are discovering as did the 
apostle that it is hard to kick against the goads. But this very judgment 
of God reveals his mercy. The road block he puts on the wrong path 
inspires hope, since it may lead us to find the open road. 

There is another underlying truth that Paul learned from the Scrip- 
tures which made real to him the God of hope. He learned that this 
moral or spiritual order does not work in a hit or miss, haphazard 
fashion, but purposefully. The thing that drives one to despair is the 
haunting suspicion that the human enterprise is just “sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” Paul would have said, “No! We are on no fool’s 
errand. Life makes sense. It has a purpose.” 

He saw this purpose unfolded step by step in the Scriptures—the call 
of Abraham, the birth of the nation, the Exodus, the monarchy, the 
building of the temple, the captivity, the return, and the climax: the 
coming of the promised Messiah “in the fullness of time.” In Christ the 
unseen, the spiritual nature of reality, was personified and dwelt among 
us. Christ was to Paul the embodiment and fulfillment of God’s pur- 
pose—‘“the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ.” 

He saw purpose in his own life, even in his afflictions. When mis- 
fortune strikes some of us we tend to lower the flag and life goes into a 
minor key. When it came to this man, he hoisted the flag to the top of 
the pole, picked up the trumpet, put it to his lips and blew it with no 
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uncertain sound. “We glory in tribulations,” he said. Why? Because 
tribulation serves a purpose. It develops “patience,” “experience,” and 
“hope.” His thorn in the flesh served a purpose—it kept him humble, 
lest he should be “exalted above measure.” He said that the things 
which happened to him served a purpose, resulted in the “furtherance 
of the gospel.” We know that in everything God works for good with 
those who love him.” He believed that there is “some soul of goodness 
in things evil.” When one can believe that in the providence of God 
some good purpose is being served, even if he sees it “through a glass, 
darkly,” or may not see it at all, he can speak of God as the God of hope. 

Paul went further. He believed that God had a purpose for mankind. 
He said, “We know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain.” But a woman in travail, forget not, is hopeful despite the pain, 
for a new life is to be born. So Paul believed that this terrific struggle, 
of which history until now bears evidence, is not just a dead loss, that 
history is not just repeating itself, going around in circles, that it is not 
like a man walking a treadmill which exhausts his energies but leaves 
him at the end of his efforts exactly where he began. No! said Paul. 
History is going somewhere. “For the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

We need that faith today. It alone can save us from despair. Life is 
often compared to a voyage. In this voyage of life the primary question 
is not the size of the ship or her speed, the kind of weather, the menu, the 
congeniality of the passengers, or the competence of the crew. The 
question is, how does the journey end? What difference how we travel 
if the ship like some proud Titanic ends up in the bottom of the sea, 
entombed in the cold dark silence of ocean depths? 

The Christian hope is centered, not around the ship and her accom- 
modations, but around the pilot. It springs from the faith that intelli- 
gence, purposeful good will, and love are at the helm. Never mind 
how bad the weather; despite piracy, even mutiny, nothing can destroy 
or defeat God’s purpose for our voyage. The man who incarnated that 
purpose met disaster. He was killed on the Cross. But that did not de- 
feat God’s purpose. The Cross is not at the bottom of the sea! It 
stands rather on some unclouded hilltop to convince us that not even 
shipwreck can destroy or defeat God’s ongoing purpose in history. In 
the providence of God, disaster often foreshadows dawn. To quote 
William James again: “A world with a God in it, to say the last word, 
may indeed burn up or freeze, but we shall then think of Him as still 
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mindful of the old ideals, and sure to bring them somewhere to fruition.” 

We have said that Paul’s hope grew out of his faith in the spiritual 
nature of reality—the invisible but inescapable moral and spiritual 
forces within which our lives are lived, our actions judged. We have said 
that these spiritual realities are not haphazard but purposeful. In Christ 
God’s hidden purpose was made manifest. His death upon which dark- 
ness fell turned out to be the darkest hour before the dawning of the 
new day of God’s undefeated purpose. 

Finally let us say, as we have just hinted, that Paul’s hope in God was 
sustained by the faith that this purpose would not ultimately be defeated. 
It was an ongoing purpose. It would be fulfilled, if not in history, then 
beyond history; if not in time, then in eternity. Christian hope always 
has the dimension of eternity about it. Listen to some of Paul’s words: 
“Now abideth faith, hope, love.” For how long will they abide? Forever, 
when time shall be no more. “We know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal .. .” “Our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
“For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” “For to me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

These and similar passages make it clear that Paul thought of God’s 
purpose as being limited neither to man’s three score years and ten, nor 
to the visible world’s duration, however many millennia be its portion. 
For if, as he believed, the real world was the spiritual world, then ob- 
viously it could not be destroyed either by the disappearance of physical 
man or of his physical habitation any more than the love of a family 
is destroyed because the house in which they live burns down. 

We need to recapture this perspective. The early Christians had it. 
It was the source of their hope. We sometimes accuse them of being 
otherworldly, and perchance they may have been. Yet the truth is, as 
Paul writes, “If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” If our hope takes us up to the edge of the grave and 
dies there, whether it be the grave that entombs our bodies or which 
sooner or later will entomb our earth, it is not the Christian hope. 

Paul never thought any such thing. He was speaking for the early 
Christians when he said: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath begotten 
us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
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dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by the power of God 
through faith. ...” 

Christianity then presents man with the ultimate hope, and without 
some ultimate hope our immediate hopes will die. The Christian hope is 
based in history but it reaches out to that which is beyond history. It is 
relevant to time but not bounded by it. God has set eternity in our 


hearts. It has been wisely said that he who has no vision of eternity has 
no hold on time. 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, who hast set us in the world of things seen and temporal, grant 


that we may always see the immediate in the light of the ultimate, and look be- 
yond our darkness to thine eternal dawn. Amen. 
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The Religion of Power 


An Editorial 


THERE are few writings, either in Scripture or out of it, where the reader 
is subjected to as sharp and painful an analysis of himself as in the early 
part of the Epistle to the Romans. Here, human failure and human 
predicament are drawn in powerful lines. As the probe begins the 
apostle speaks of the “ungodliness and wickedness of men,” and then 
with relentless force he drives straight through to the death blow. The 
course of his argument is familiar enough: the fact of creation and its 
potentiality, the senseless perversion of man’s thinking, the prevalence 
of idolatry, the resultant impurity, the terrible catalogue of vice, the 
fact that man has neither defence nor excuse, the universality of the 
predicament, and the total reign of sin and death. 

This argument is not only familiar to us, it has always been familiar. 
It was familiar in the world to which the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. The direct connection between idolatry and impurity, for in- 
stance, was not original with Paul. Although an immediate relationship 
between the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon and the Epistle to the 
Romans is debatable, there is no doubt of the fact that the two authors 
were following the same line of argument and were both concerned with 
exposing the perversity of man and the hopelessness of his situation. 

But there is a difference between the final conclusions of the two 
authors, as there is a difference between Paul’s conclusion and that of any 
non-Christian way of thinking. In Paul’s case the great analysis, which 
ends at 3:20, is followed by a great solution, the manifestation of the 
righteousness of God with the good news of faith, hope, and power. 
What the author of the Wisdom of Solomon did not have Paul had re- 
ceived; a word of grace, a gospel of power, a way out of predicament. 

That such a frightening analysis is followed by such a joyful solution 
suggests a simple but important lesson for us now. The kind of probing 
and prophetic judgment which is represented by the early part of 
Romans is widely practiced today, inside and outside the church. It is 
heard especially in the preaching of the church. To say this is neither to 
criticize nor to suggest that preachers give up the prophetic role. If 
the claims of the Kingdom are to be brought to the awareness of the 
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people of our age it cannot be without facing such people first with 
themselves and their needs. But it cannot end here. Beyond analysis the 
church must hold forth the good news, and to the realization of need 
there must be brought the announcement of power. This means, of 
course, that preachers must take care to move steadily and surely to the 
great positive and dynamic dimensions of the gospel. 

Over forty years ago Harris E. Kirk closed his series of lectures on the 
“quest for salvation in the Graeco-Roman world” with these words: 


The time is sick of judges and amiable religious philosophers, and is eager for 
the voice of the advocate. The gospel must be preached with a tremendous con- 
fidence in its efficiency and finality. .. . The twentieth century is as ready for a 
gospel of power as the first century was; and when we advocate that gospel with 
the intellectual vigour, passionate conviction and constructive energy which 
characterized that age; when we can give convincing evidence of its power in 
our own experience; above all, when we can prove the loyalty of our lives to 
the Lord of Glory by an enthusiastic personal service of the world’s spiritual 
needs, we shall again see the Christian Dynamjc functioning in history, as it did 


when first it illuminated the darkness and transformed the life of the ancient 
world.* 


In four decades this judgment, far from becoming outmoded, has grown 
in pointed relevancy. 





*The Religion of Power (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1916) pp. 304 f. 
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VIII. Modern Spiritualism 


by Frank BE.t Lewis 


SPIRITUALISM is most simply described as the belief that spirits of the 
dead can and do communicate with the living. Sometimes it is called 
spiritism, and this is a more accurate term since those who hold the 
belief are generally more interested in the spirits than they are in what 
is ordinarily suggested by the word spiritual. Neither term is clearly 
defined in popular use, and so it is well to point out one area which we 
do not include in our present discussion but which is often confused 
with spiritualism. This is the area of psychical research, or as it is 
called in these times, parapsychology. The best known example of such 
research is probably in the work of Dr. J. B. Rhine of Duke University. 
Such studies undertake the investigation of what are called “psychic 
phenomena” by the usual standards and methods of scientific procedure. 
The investigations may be carried on in objective fashion and looked 
upon as having no necessary religious implications. Certainly they are 
not all founded upon a belief in communication with the dead. We are 
presently concerned with the religious aspects of spiritualistic beliefs, 
with those religious ideas and practices which attend them, and particu- 
larly with Spiritualism as a religious movement in the United States. In 
brief, we are dealing here with spiritualism as a religious manifestation, 
not with parapsychology as a branch of natural science. 

Necromancy, or the belief in some kind of communication between 
living men and the spirits of the dead, is immemorial in the human race. 
Every society of record, ancient or modern, seems to have harbored the 
belief in one form or another. Probably it is as old as the earliest ani- 
mistic notions of spirits that could come and go from their habitations 
in visible objects. It would have seemed a necessary corollary of such 
notions. Nor is it difficult to account for the attractiveness of the belief 
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to ancient or to modern men. Human nature being what it so persis- 
tently is, men are sure to look with both fear and fascination upon the 
impenetrable mysteries of death and the limitless possibilities of a life 
beyond. Our curiosity is piqued by the mysterious, and whatever is oc- 
cult possesses a dark charm. This interest is stimulated by many of our 
human needs, most obviously perhaps by the need for assurance that 
our loved ones somehow survive beyond death and can give us at least 
“the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is still.” 
And there is the private need of every man for reassurance as to his own 
final destiny. More mundane needs, too, encourage this belief among us: 
men seek the spirits of the dead to help them foresee earthly events and 
so satisfy their natural curiosity or turn such knowledge to their own ad- 
vantage; they seek the spirits’ aid for the solution of their problems and 
the healing of their infirmities. And we might note that there often 
recurs in modern men and women, however prosaic or however sophis- 
ticated they may be, an uneasy suspicion that Hamlet spoke truth to 
Horatio when he said “there are more things in heaven and earth, Hora- 
tio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Development of Modern Spiritualism 


Modern Spiritualism, however, whatever its causes or its antecedents, 
can be traced to a definite beginning in recent American history.’ It was 
the result of a series of events which took place in Hydesville, New York, 
just over a hundred years ago. In the early months of 1848 the two 
daughters of Mr. John D. Fox called attention to mysterious taps, or 
rappings, in the cottage where they lived. The girls, Margaret and 
Kate, were both at that time between nine and fifteen years old 
(their ages are variously reported), and no one took the matter seriously 
until they thought of trying to communicate with the source of these 
strange noises by devising a code in which a certain number of raps 
could mean yes or no, or could indicate some letter of the alphabet. 
When it was discovered that the rappings would give intelligible answers 
to difficult questions, and that they were not limited to the cottage but 
might occur wherever the Fox sisters went, the crowds began to gather. 





1. Of the many histories of this movement two, if used together, provide a satisfactory ac- 
count: Frank Podmore’s two volumes, Modern Spiritualism: A History and A Criticism (Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., 1902) written from a skeptical point of view, and J. Arthur Hill’s Spirit- 
ualism: Its History, Phenomena, and Doctrine (New York: George H. Doran & Co., 1919) 
written by an advocate of Spiritualist teachings. 
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The two sisters demonstrated their powers at seances in various Cities, 
and interest spread fast and far. Heated controversy spread too, since 
there were opposing explanations of the source of the rappings. Many 
were fully persuaded that they could be explained only as the work of 
disincarnate spirits of the dead, but others were equally certain that 
the Fox sisters produced them by snapping the joints of their knees or 
toes. Neither party succeeded in convincing the other. In time both 
of the girls married and one of them moved to England where interest 
in Spiritualism was spreading rapidly. Both continued to practice as 
“mediums.” At one time they publicly confessed that the whole affair 
had begun as a childish prank, that they had produced the noises as a 
practical joke and had continued the deception only because they found 
it profitable. Not long afterwards they retracted this confession. By that 
time, however, hundreds of others had followed their lead to become 
“mediums” and the Spiritualist movement was so well established that it 
no longer depended upon their leadership. Present-day Spiritualists 
revere the Fox sisters as the founders of their movements and their cot- 
tage has been moved from Hydesville to become a shrine at Lily Dale, 
New York. 

It may seem strange that these events should have created such wide- 
spread and sometimes hysterical excitement, or that they should have 
initiated a movement which spread through the United States and was 
soon carried abroad. The temper of the times offers part of the expla- 
nation. A religious restlessness was abroad in the land because there 
were then many for whom Protestant orthodoxy had lost its former 
authority. It was an era of religious innovations and oddities, of sug- 
gestions taken up and followed out in the hope of finding a new faith to 
replace the old. The implications of the developing sciences, especially 
of astronomy (and a little later of biological evolution) , were beginning 
to be understood or misunderstood by the populace and many were 
fumbling for a new world-view which would better accord with those 
implications. The popular fancy had already been taken by phenomena, 
not unlike those displayed by the Fox sisters, appearing in such studies 
as had then been carried out in France and Germany of mesmerism, 
hypnotism, animal magnetism, telepathy, and various evidences of supra- 
normal powers of apprehension. Another kind of impetus was given to 
the movement when its phenomena were taken up for serious study by 
a group of prominent scholars whose names could give the movement an 
aura of authenticity, a measure of intellectual respectability. The Society 
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For Psychical Research was organized in London in 1882, largely 
through the efforts of a scientist of note, Sir William Barrett, and had 
as its first president the classical scholar and moralist, Professor Henry 
Sidgwick. The movement has been supported by the interest of such 
personages as F. W. H. Myers, William E. Gladstone, John Ruskin, 
William James, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver 
Lodge and many others. 


As interest and excitement spread from the happenings at Hydesville 
a wave of “psychic” phenomena spread with them. There was no lack 
of those who could display the same abilities shown by the Fox sisters, 
nor was it long until other possibilities were discovered and other types 
of spiritualistic manifestations developed. No one denies that many 
who pretended to be mediums at that time were actually frauds, but 
there was developing a relatively stable body of Spiritualist belief and 
praxis, and in communities all over the country the Spiritualists were 
developing “congregations.” As time went on these groups began to 
take on many of the forms common to church life in America, and a 
Spiritualist “church” was established. Local groups or societies banded 
together into regional or state organizations, and the National Spiritual- 
ist Association was formed in Chicago in 1893. It has been and remains 
true that the organization is essentially congregational, and that many 
groups or societies are not affiliated with any of the larger Spiritualist 
bodies. Though there is no enforced uniformity in the matter these 
churches usually are served by ordained ministers, licentiates, and me- 
diums. Their public services are held in more or less impressive build- 
ings, depending upon the financial condition and standing of the group. 
These services are often much like the services of other American 
churches except that there is ordinarily allowed a period during the 
service in which messages from the spirits are received and delivered. 
The congregations may use their own adaptations of church rituals, 
familiar hymns, prayers, and the like.” 

Private or semi-private services are called seances and in them the 
medium meets with small groups or with a single individual. It is at 
the seances that the phenomena usually associated with Spiritualism 
generally occur. Messages from the spirits are here delivered by the 





2. The Manual of Spiritualism (issued by the General Assembly of Spiritualists, New York 
City, N. Y., 1948 edition) provides an order of service, some accounts of Spiritualist teachings, 


hymns and prayers, a brief Spiritualist catechism, and services for marriages, funerals, and 
christenings. 
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medium who may or may not enter a trance in order to receive them. 
Such messages may be delivered in various ways. 


The spirit may speak directly—sometimes through a trumpet (Direct Voice), 
write on a slate (Psychography), write on a piece of paper (Direct Writing), 
write on a piece of paper using the medium’s organism (Automatic Writing), 
say “Yes” or “No” to questions by rappings varying from delicate ticks to sharp, 
metallic taps, answer questions by tilting a table (Table Tipping) or by moving 
an indicator on a ouija board. 


Other manifestations of the spirit’s presence may appear to raise ob- 
jects from the ground and cause them to float through the air, to ring 
bells, or to “materialize” all or part of the spirit’s body in such a way that 
it becomes visible and may even be recorded by photography. 


No one knows how many Spiritualists there are in America today. 
Such statistics as are available give the membership of only a few of the 
many Spiritualist organizations. Were they complete they would still 
show only a part of the total number of Spiritualists, since a great 
many who are actually followers of this faith hesitate to avow it. Further, 
there are many Spiritualist groups or churches which have no affiliation 
with the general organizations. The best available guess was made by 
George Lawton, who estimated that in 1932 there were between 500,000 
and 700,000 Spiritualists in America.* The great majority of Spiritual- 
ists have been members of Protestant churches, and many who follow 
the mediums continue to hold church membership in other denomina- 
tions. The number of Catholic and Jewish converts to Spiritualism 
seems to be relatively small. 


Spiritualist Teachings 


The doctrines of Spiritualism are easy to discuss but difficult to define. 
There is no universally accepted body of Spiritualist belief, and among 
the believers there are many disagreements and diversities. Any sen- 
tence, therefore, which begins with “All Spiritualists . . .” should be ex- 
amined with suspicion. An examination of the Spiritualist literature 
suggests that there are three major sources from which its ideas are 





3. Lawton, George, The Drama Of Life After Death: A Study of the Spiritualist Religion 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1932), p. 255. 


4. Op. cit., p. 157, note. This work is commended as the most careful and accurate account 


available, both of the organization and of the teachings of modern Spiritualism in America. Its 
estimate of the number of Spiritualists in the world is between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000, 
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derived: from the messages believed to have been given by departed 
spirits to the mediums, from the Bible and Christian theology, and from 
the writings of Andrew Jackson Davis. Spiritualists insist that what 
they believe and teach is based not upon authority but upon demonstra- 
tion, not upon faith, but upon fact. By this they mean that the founda- 
tion of their doctrine is laid by the observable phenomena of spirit mani- 
festation. As one writer expresses it: 


Spiritualism is unique among all the religions of the world in that it is based 
wholly on a set of phenomena in nature, on mediumistic phenomena, which in- 


cludes the teachings of the more advanced spirits through the more highly un- 
folded mediums.° 


Since this is held true there need be no authoritative or sacred book of 
Spiritualism. At the same time Spiritualist teaching and practice have 
been much affected by the Bible and by Christian doctrine and Chris- 
tian customs. Many Spiritualists, as we have said, formerly belonged to 
other churches; many continue to do so. Many consider their Spiritual- 
istic beliefs as only a supplement to their conventional Christian beliefs. 
If this involves illogicalities it does not seem to disturb them. They use 
the Bible extensively, as we shall point out later, and they adopt many 
of the customs and ideals established by the American churches. Though 
there are some Spiritualists who think of themselves as the natural 
enemies of the church, the majority probably count themselves as en- 
lightened Christians. 

The place of Andrew Jackson Davis is interesting inasmuch as he was 
not himself properly a Spiritualist and yet contributed many of the ideas 
and most of the terminology of Spiritualism. Davis was born about 
1823 and is known as the Seer of Poughkeepsie (New York). He was 
able to enter a trance-like state and in that condition to dictate long 
“revelations” dealing with religion, science, and philosophy. Much of 
his writing is similar to the work of Emanuel Swedenborg, but many of 
his concepts seem to be original. He believed that his information was 
derived, not from the spirits of the departed, but from a Universal In- 
telligence. His works however were soon taken over by the developing 
Spiritualist movement and thereafter all such revelatory experiences as 
he had were interpreted as the work of disincarnate human spirits. 





5. Mark A. Barwise in his chapter in Charles Samuel Braden’s Varieties of American Re- 
ligion (New York: Willett, Clark & Co., 1936). 
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The Manual of the New York General Assembly gives this official 
definition of modern Spiritualism: 


Spiritualism is the Science, Philosophy and Religion of continuous life, based 
upon the demonstrated fact of communication, by means of mediumship, with 
those who live in the Spirit World.® 


The definition calls attention to the characteristic difference between 
modern Spiritualism and many of the historic forms of spiritistic belief: 
the important role of the medium. Older forms of the belief in traffick- 
ing with a realm of departed spirits assumed that the spirits might com- 
municate directly with the humans they chose to address. Modern forms 
assume that the contact must ordinarily be made through a person called 
a “medium” or a “sensitive.” A medium is simply a person unusually 
sensitive to the high-pitched “vibrations” which come from the spirit 
realm and therefore capable of being the instrument by which the 
spirits of the dead convey messages or produce other effects in the visible 
world. The function of the medium, moreover, usually involves another 
being in the spirit realm who is the special friend, or confidant, or as- 
sistant of this particular medium, and who is known as the medium’s 
“spirit guide” or “control.” Communication therefore usually involves 
four persons, two on earth and two in the realm of spirits: the human 
who speaks to the medium, the medium who communicates with his or 
her spirit guide, the spirit guide who gets in touch with the spirit who 
is being sought. 

The sensitiveness of the medium is believed to be a natural gift and 
subject to natural laws. A medium may have one or more of several 
kinds of gifts. The gifts of clairvoyance and clairaudience permit seeing 
and hearing beyond the normal range. The capacity to enter a trance 
assumes that in trance the medium’s mind will be controlled by spirit 
influence. Some mediums are believed to be capable of rendering spirit 
voices audible to the natural ear of onlookers, either directly or when 
amplified by the use of a trumpet which appears to float in the air. 
Some mediums may possess the gift of becoming the instruments by 
which spirits write their messages on slates or pieces of paper. Others 
possess the ability to heal various sorts of physical and mental ills. The 
medium’s gift for materialization may make it possible to “materialize” 
or render visible all or part of the spirit’s body. 





6. Op. cit., p. 8. 
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We can hardly speak of a Spiritualist “theology,” since the real inter- 
est of this movement is not in God but in man—living or dead. Spiritual- 
ists regularly assert that they believe in “Infinite Intelligence” but 
whether or not this is the same thing as believing in God will depend 
upon the Spiritualist who makes the assertion. The term is understood 
in many ways which range from a fairly conventional belief in a personal 
deity, through varieties of vaguely pantheistic notions, to the agnosticism 
of the following: 


We know of no evidence as to the existence of a god-power or -principle ex- 
cept in “the phenomena of nature both physical and spiritual.” We know of men 
in the Spirit World who have become almost as gods, but they were men just the 
same, and were born here on the face of the earth. . . . There is not the slightest 
bit of evidence of any being in the Spirit World who was not born here on earth. 
All souls are formed here and are born right here. This seems to be the incu- 
bator plane.’ 


The fact is that a Spiritualist, as such, has no real need for a Supreme 
Being nor any significant place for a theology. Lawton’s description of 
the situation seems precise: 


God (and the spiritual world, for that matter) plays a very minor part in the 
belief system as well as in the daily life of the Spiritualists not simply because of 
His inaccessibility, but because they are not interested in Him, They are in- 
terested in spirits and all the details of the after-life. Communication with the 
spirits, their “saints,” they find far more desirable than communion with God, 
and easier, I may add.® 


Cosmology, on the other hand, is of great interest to the Spiritualists 
and they have quite definite ideas on the subject. They believe that 
there lies about the earth a series of concentric bands, or zones, which 
compose the Spirit World. The zones are as truly a part of the natural 
order as is the earth, but they are called “spiritual” because they exist 
each in a higher pitch of “vibration” than the earth or the lower zone. 
Each zone in the ascending order is more brilliantly illuminated than 
those below, and each zone comprises a Sphere of the Spirit World. 
The number of Spheres in this Spirit World is variously given, but seven 
is the usual number assumed. One authority lists the First Sphere as 
three hundred miles beyond the surface of the earth, the Second as be- 





7. Barwise in Braden, op. cit., page 209. 
8. Op. cit., pp. 35 f. 
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ginning at one thousand miles. Beyond these lie successive Spheres: 
Summerland, the Philosopher’s Sphere, the Advanced Contemplative 
and Intellectual Sphere, the Love Sphere, and the Christ Sphere.’ 

On man and his nature the Spiritualists have much to say, but their 
characteristic emphasis is upon the assertion that every man is by na- 
ture destined to a life beyond the grave. This future life seems to them 
guaranteed, not by faith nor by Divine grace, but by the fact that sur- 
vival has been demonstrated in the observable phenomena of spiritual- 
istic practices. They think of man as naturally, by his human nature, 
immortal or indestructible. Explanations as to how this is true may vary, 
but the usual interpretation of man describes him as a tripartite being 
composed of spirit, soul, and body. The spirit of man is the highest part 
of his make-up, the basis of rationality, the principle by which man par- 
ticipates in the essential nature of Universal Intelligence. All men are 
divine in that their spirits share in Universal Spirit. The soul is under- 
stood to be an intermediate entity between the spirit of a man and his 
body. During earthly life it serves as the connecting link between these 
two, enabling the spirit to produce bodily responses. The soul “informs” 
the body, taking on or expressing in the body its own shape, so that it 
has in time and in eternity the identical form of the physical organism. 
The constituent elements of the soul are more refined than those of which 
the body is made.” At death the physical body is abandoned forever and 
the spirit continues in eternity to be clothed in the soul which is the 
spiritual body. 

As for the physical body it is but a crude, material envelope enclosing 
the spirit and the soul. It is, in fact, so crude as to shut off those higher 
vibrations which come from the Spirit World. Therefore most human 
spirits cannot catch such vibrations and must rely upon the greater 
sensitivity of the mediums. Spiritualists describe this imprisonment of 
the spirit in the flesh as “encasement,” and they find that even the most 
sensitive mediums are sometimes so “encased” as to be unable to receive 
spirit vibrations. The physical body is in no sense immortal, nor will it 
be resurrected. It is simply abandoned to decay whenever the spirit and 
its body (the soul) enter the Spirit World. 

Spiritualists believe that man is wholly free, in this life and the next, 
that no coercion is placed upon him by Deity or Destiny, that he is 





9. Ibid., p. 46. 


10. The more sophisticated statements of this doctrine are clearly reminiscent of the atomistic 
materialism taught by Democritus in the fifth century B.c. 
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morally responsible for his actions and that his happiness depends upon 
his living in accordance with Nature’s laws. Their summary of morality 
is usually the Golden Rule. If there is any meaning in salvation, it is 
that man must forever by his own efforts grow morally and spiritually 
as he ascends from Sphere to Sphere of the Spirit World. Universalism 
is a major tenet of Spiritualist belief: no spirit is ever finally condemned 
nor destroyed. 

Physical death is not a decisive, nor a particularly significant, event. 
It is rather a transition from one level of vibration to another, a meta- 
morphosis as natural as any other phase of growth. Since the soul is the 
effective tie between spirit and body, physical death consists in the 
breaking away of the lowest elements of the soul from their connection 
with the material organism. Spiritualists contend that this process has 
often been observed and described by living mediums and by spirits from 
beyond. The spirit and soul can be seen departing from the flesh 
though it retains for a time some tenuous connection through an umbili- 
cal cord (confidently identified with the. “silver cord” of Ecclesiastes 
12:6) which is finally broken and absorbed. The following fairly typical 
account was given by John Pierpont, the spirit guide of a medium, Mrs. 
Longley: 


She is drifting out of the body; the silver cord is loosening its hold; the earth 
power is waning in power and the spirit body is forming for the change. A pearly 
vapor is gradually passing from the body; like a light mist, it collects around 
her and rises upward. Now, the emanation increases in volume and in vibrant 
force and is issuing from the head. It is all condensing above the body, and 
gradually assuming the shape of a human form, til finally a complete resem- 
blance of the woman on the bed is floating above. Now there is only a slight 
attachment by the silvery cord which has become very thread-like and attenuated. 
Breathing, to the watchers, seems to have ceased, but the work is still going on, 
and does so until the cord is entirely loosened and, in its ethereal elements, is 
absorbed by the spirit body." 


When death comes, when a human spirit thus escapes the flesh and 
steps out, clothed only in his soul, to enter the Spirit World, what may 
he expect to find in the life there? The Spirit World, according to all re- 
ports, is rather surprisingly like our own world except for a few refine- 
ments and improvements. We have spoken of the several realms, or 
Spheres, in the Spirit World. They exist in a graded sequence, and 





11. Quoted in Lawton, of. cit., page 25. 
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which will become the spirit’s first home depends upon his moral and 
spiritual condition at the time of death. The most depraved, backward, 
barbaric, and morally corrupt will enter the First Sphere, those of 
slightly better quality will enter the Second Sphere, and so on. Into 
whatever Sphere a spirit may first go he will probably be puzzled and 
confused to find a life there so like that which he has left on earth. It 
may take some time for him to adjust himself to life in his spirit body, 
which, though it is the counterpart of his former physical body, is in- 
variably young, and blessed with many new advantages.” But most 
things will be familiar to him. He will find a world of trees and flowers, 
he will find houses built of brick and stone, he will find gardens more 
beautiful than those of earth. All of these are free to him, and he has 
moreover, the friendly, helpful guidance of the spirits that preceded him 
in death and inhabit the Sphere to which he comes. 

It is to the Third Sphere, or Summerland, that the spirits of most rea- 
sonably decent people first go. It could be described quite adequately as 
earth made perfect for ordinary people. Here men and women are 
housed and clothed and employed in much the same way as on earth, 
though all exists in a different dimension—a higher vibration, the 
Spiritualists call it—and is therefore more radiant and more pleasant. 
Dwellers in Summerland spend much time in travel, in conversation and 
in pursuit of their former earthly employments. Artists draw and musi- 
cians play and poets and scientists continue their experiments with 
test-tubes and tetrameters. Marriage is common in Summerland because 
earthly marriages have been dissolved and each spirit now seeks its true 
“soul mate” or “affinity” to be re-wed eternally in a union based less 
upon bodily desire than upon spiritual and intellectual companionship. 
The Spiritualists have an elaborate metaphysical explanation of the 
affinity between “soul mates.” The spirit was originally bisexual, but 
before incarnation the male and female elements separated and each was 
housed in an earthly body. The unhappiness of earthly marriages is 
due to the fact that these two elements of one spirit are so distracted 
by the lure of the flesh that they frequently contract marriages with 
those who are not their true “soul mates.” They must then live frus- 
trated lives until in the Spirit World they find their true counterparts 
and are reunited for eternity. 





12. There comes to mind the report of one spirit’s delight at the replacement of a tooth 
which had given trouble on earth! Doctors and dentists practice their professions in the Spirit 
World. 
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The higher Spheres are usually reached by slow degrees of ascent, by 
growth and development. Each spirit is free to go where he will, but 
the law of Nature will cause him to gravitate toward that level corres- 
ponding to his stage of development. Nowhere is there judgment, con- 
demnation, punishment, or coercion. It is assumed, apparently, that 
progress is inevitable and that the spirit will move upward from Sphere 
to Sphere toward some realm so vibrant and so brilliant that neither 
we nor our departed friends in the lower Spheres can imagine its 
brightness. 


Spiritualism and the Bible 


Modern Spiritualists are not all agreed on the relation of the Bible to 
their faith, yet most of them admit it to a place of considerable authority 
and usefulness. The Manual of the New York General Assembly says 
that one “may be a believer in Spiritualism and omit the tenets of the 
Christian church” (p. 124) but it adds that the “beautiful and spiritual- 
ly valuable things of the Bible should be emphasized in the Religion of 
the Spiritualist” (p. 128). It is vitally important to notice, however, that 
when the Spiritualists thus accept the Scriptures they radically revise 
the traditional Christian understanding of the nature of scriptural au- 
thority and of the scriptural message. 


The Bible is not taken as the basis of Spiritualist beliefs but rather the 
other way around: it is Spiritualist beliefs which are said to confirm 
and to make intelligible and credible the biblical record. Spiritualists 
insist that their beliefs have nothing to do with faith but are based 
solely on demonstration, that is, on the observable phenomena of spirit 
communications. Modern, rational beings simply cannot accept the 
Bible as a record of supernatural, divine revelation. We are too far 
advanced intellectually and scientifically to be held by superstitions. But 
when we see the Bible as a record of psychic phenomena, of happenings 
just like those which can be observed in modern seances, then it be- 
comes intelligible and even inspiring. One of the ablest of the Spiritua- 
list writers devotes a volume to explaining that the New Testament 
miracles, including and particularly the resurrection of Christ, are to be 
understood as psychic phenomena. His conclusion betrays his intention: 


I trust that I have shown that, in the light of psychical phenomena, they be- 
come rational and understandable, and hence acceptable to us as genuine phen- 
omenal occurrences. No longer is it necessary for us to reject them as “impos- 
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sible” and “contrary to the laws of nature.” We may accept them as actual 
occurrences, not absolutely unique and miraculous, it is true, but as examples of 
genuine supernormal manifestations of a psychic nature, the underlying laws of 
which Christ evidently understood and in accordance with which He worked." 


No Christian needs to be told how radical a departure is here made from 
the faith of the historic church. 


The second radical change which the Spiritualists make is in inter- 
preting the central purpose or message of the Scriptures. To them this 
seems a “psychic” book from beginning to end, of interest only because 
it records events which seem to parellel the happenings of the modern 
seance rooms, and they interpret its purpose as the recording of such 
events as may confirm a belief in communications between the living 
and the dead. It has ceased to bring the self-revelation of God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and brings instead a 
testimony from the spirits of the human dead. The Spiritualist’s use of 
Scripture is therefore highly selective, and he chooses those passages 
which support his peculiar views. It is surprising to find how many 
passages can, by one device or another, be made to yield such support. 
The Spiritualist view is made explicit here: 


It has frequently been pointed out that from one point of view, the Bible is 
a mass of psychic and spiritistic manifestations, which are continuously recorded 
throughout its pages: Dreams, Visions, Prophecies, Independent Writing and 
Speaking, Healing and Psychic Cures, Trances, Clairvoyance, Apparitions, mir- 
acles of every character—good, bad and indifferent—just as we find them today, 
are recorded throughout.'* 


We cannot begin to deal with all the passages which the Spiritualist 
uses to support his contentions, but we can take a few illustrations. 
Abraham will serve as an example. Abraham is described as a medium. 
He was “chosen” because he possessed great psychic gifts, being particu- 
larly sensitive to vibrations coming from the Spirit World. He was 
obviously a powerful “materializing” medium, since he was able to 
materialize three visitants from the world of spirits at the same time. 
This is, of course, based upon the story beginning with Genesis 18:2. 





13. Carrington, Hereward, Loaves and Fishes: A Study of the Miracles, of the Resurrection, 
and of the Future Life, in the Light of Modern Psychic Knowledge (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1935), p. 267. 


14. Carrington, Hereward, Spiritualism—A Fact (Boston, Mass.: The Stratford Press, 1925), 
p. 91. 
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Further, Abraham could, like modern mediums, enter a trance, described 
in Genesis 15:12 as a “deep sleep,” during which he received messages 
from the Spirit World. The really incredible assertion made about 
Abraham’s mediumship is that he, like modern mediums, had a “spirit 
guide” whom he called Yahweh, or the Lord God. This reduction of 
the God of the Old Testament to the spirit of a dead man is probably 
the last extreme of exegetical madness to which obsession with a single 
interest has driven any Spiritualist. Moses, of course, was a medium 
who produced the most famous demonstration of spirit writing in history 
when he received the tables of stone engraved by his “spirit guide.” All 
the prophets were mediums, blessed with the gifts of clairvoyance or 
clairaudience. Daniel had only limited gifts for materialization: he was 
able to make only a hand appear to produce the writing on the wall at 
Belshazzar’s feast (Daniel 5:5 and 24). 

The New Testament narratives describe all kinds of events in which 
Spiritualists recognize familiar psychic forces. Jesus himself is under- 
stood as the greatest medium of the Scripture rather than as Son or as 
Savior. He understood and employed all the laws of “psychic science” 
to learn the unknown, to foresee the future, control the forces of nature, 
heal the sick, materialize Moses and Elijah on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, and show himself to his disciples after his crucifixion. The 
Manual mentioned before has a telling bit of interpretation on this 
point: 


From Matthew xv., 27, it would seem certain that Jesus was in the habit of 
teaching his disciples at what we today call seances, for He says to them, 

“What I tell you in the darkness” (that is presumably of the seance room) 
“speak ye in the light, and what ye hear in the ear” (by the direct voice of the 
spirit during these sittings) “proclaim upon the housetops” (p. 40). 


One other example must suffice. Hereward Carrington, after speaking 
of one of the postresurrection appearances of Jesus, has this to say: 


The point I wish to emphasize is that this incident, connected with the resur- 
rection of Jesus, is not unique; it does not stand alone, but is analogous to similar 
phenomena which are being observed and studied by scientists in their own lab- 
oratories today. It does not furnish us with proof of the physical resurrection of 





15. Cf. the discussion in Chapter VII of G. W. Butterworth’s Spiritualism and Religion 
(London: Society For Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1944). 
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Jesus, but it does furnish us a remarkably interesting case of psychical 
phenomena. 


This description of Spiritualist teaching should be enough to show how 
far afield it lies from the Christian understanding of the biblical mes- 
sage. Perhaps it may seem unnecessary to draw up any specific bill of 
indictment. Yet because Spiritualism is often mistaken for a form of 
historic Christianity, we may make explicit certain criticisms of its in- 
terpretation of the biblical materials. 

Spiritualists contend that the narratives of the Bible support their be- 
lief in the possibility of communication with the dead. Some of them 
go so far as to insist that this is the principal concern of the Scriptures. 
No one could deny that there are in the Bible many traces of such a 
belief, as there are traces of belief in a whole catalogue of occult prac- 
tices. A list of them is given in Deuteronomy 18: 10-11 where we have a 
warming against “anyone who practices divination, a soothsayer, or an 
augur, or a sorcerer, or a charmer, or a medium, or a wizard, or a 
necromancer.” From the woman of Endor to the girl in Acts 16:16 
who had a spirit of divination we find traces enough of the belief. That 
such beliefs did survive or recur among the Hebrews and the Jews is 
obvious. It does not seem to follow necessarily that the Bible intends to 
confirm them. The locus classicus of the argument on this point is, of 
course, the passage in I Samuel 28. This seems to describe what may 
fairly be called a seance of the kind common to modern Spiritualism. 
We have Saul as the enquirer and a medium at Endor who succeeded in 
“bringing up” Samuel. Saul called for Samuel but did not see him; it 
was the woman who saw Samuel. Does this prove that Samuel actually 
“materialized,” or does it necessarily prove anything more than that both 
Saul and the woman believed in the possibility of calling up Samuel from 
the dead? We are at once in the familiar quagmire of argument as to 
whether the mediums are self-deceived. If Samuel actually appeared, 
if the apparition was not merely a figment of Saul’s desperation and the 
woman’s credulity and fear, then the event may be (and usually is) at- 
tributed to Divine action rather than to any natural commerce between 
the living and the dead. The same answer may be given to the Spiritua- 
list contention that the appearance of Moses and Elijah on the Mount 
of Tranfiguration was an example of Jesus’ ability as a medium to render 
visible the spirits of the dead. Granting that the two visitants did appear, 





16. Loaves and Fishes (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), pp. 177 f. 
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are we required to exclude the possibility that it was by supernatural, 
Divine action? The interpretation proposed by Spiritualism would in 
this case, as in so many others, explain away the miraculous, eliminate 
the supernatural, and dispense with the Divine. 

A second stricture, closely related to that above: Spiritualist writings, 
when they interpret the Scriptures, are constantly involved in a con- 
fusion of the biblical term and concept of “spirit” with their own concept 
of “spirits of the dead.” In the Scriptures the central theme is, indeed, 
man’s contact with a spiritual realm, but this is not the realm of the 
departed spirits of men. And when the biblical writers speak of spirit 
or of spirits they do not necessarily and always mean the spirits of dead 
men. Yet a preoccupation with spirits of the dead has caused many to 
ignore, even when they did not deny, the Bible’s preoccupation with the 
self-revelation of a Living and Perfect Spirit, Triune: Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. This can result in such misapprehension that the Father 
becomes a merely postulated Universal Intelligence, the Son becomes a 
medium, and the Holy Ghost is confused with some visitant from the 
other side of a grave. 

Belief in communication between the living and the dead is mentioned 
in the Scriptures many times, but regularly in connection with prohibi- 
tions. Saul himself had banished the mediums (I Samuel 28:3) before 
he made the journey to Endor, and a sequel to his story is written in 
I Chronicles 10:13 where it is said that Saul was unfaithful to the Lord 
because he “consulted a medium, seeking guidance.” This note is 
sounded wherever the subject is mentioned, and Isaiah 8:19 may best 
express the Old Testament attitude toward the matter: “And when they 
say to you, ‘Consult the mediums and the wizards who chirp and mutter’, 
should not a people consult their God? Should they consult the dead 
on behalf of the living? To the teaching and to the testimonies!” The 
New Testament attitude seems best expressed in the impulse of Jesus 
and the disciples when they met those who possessed such gifts as divina- 
tion—an impulse to heal them of their affliction. 

Theoretically it might be possible to combine the historic Christian be- 
liefs with a belief in communication between the living and the dead.” 
This despite the warnings of the Scriptures, and the evidence that 
the biblical writers were unaware of, or uninterested in, such a possibi- 
lity. The Roman Catholic Church strictly forbids spiritualistic practices 





17. Cf, the comments of Dr, James Black in New Forms of the Old Faith (London: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1948), p. 88. 
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on the ground that such spirits as are there met are not those of the dead, 
but demons, intent upon ensnaring men. Protestants generally have dis- 
couraged an interest in Spiritualism, though many of them reserve 
judgment as to its possibilities, and there are certainly some who sincerely 
seek to embrace both the Christian faith and the Spiritualist hypothesis. 
Despite the theoretical possibility, the outcome in practice and in fact 
is that the Spiritualist hypothesis, if seriously held, gravely distorts a 
Christian understanding of God and creation. Briefly review the teach- 
ings which we have described and note their bearing upon the major 
tenets of the Christian faith. The foundation of conviction is trans- 
ferred from the Word to the demonstrations of the seance. The Scrip- 
ture becomes a record of psychic phenomena. God, if he is not rejected, 
is at least relegated to the fringes of concern and man—living or dead— 
holds the center of the stage. Man becomes per se immortal, and his sin 
is no longer against God but only against his own progress. Christ be- 
comes a practicing medium and the Atonement becomes an offense, 
since salvation is only by man’s inherent capacity for moral and spiritual 
progress. Goodness is in producing happiness for ourselves and our fel- 
lows. Judgment is forgotten, a tawdry Summerland replaces Eternal 
Life, and there is no more hope for the Coming of the Lord. 
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A Suggestion with Regard to Romans 8:23 
by C. CLarE OKE 


Ir is curious that one of the most interesting and convincing suggestions 
ever drawn from the study of the papyri has received no attention 
whatever, so far as I am aware. It was first published apparently by 
Stuart Jones in a book entitled Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy,’ 
and in an article in the Journal of Theological studies.? And then George 
Milligan tried to draw it to the attention of a wider public in his fascin- 
ating volume Here and There among the Papyri. This is what Dr. Milli- 
gan writes: 


Mention may be made . . . of the additional light thrown by papyri on an im- 
portant and difficult New Testament passage. It is the phrase generally ren- 
dered “first fruits of the Spirit” (&xapxi rod rvebparos) in Rom. 8:23,in con- 
nexion with which Professor Stuart Jones has shown, on the evidence of a section 
in the Code of Regulations dealing with the Department of Special Revenues in 
Roman Egypt, that the word here translated “first fruits” drapxq is the techni- 
cal term for the birth-certificate of a free person. Accordingly, he interprets the 
general meaning of the passage in Romans as follows: 


“When we read the passage which begins at verse 16, we see that St. Paul 
is here arguing that our claim to spiritual freedom is based on the witness of the 
Spirit to our spirit, just as in Egypt the testimony (yapruporoingis) of the parent 
was among the documents put in evidence in the procedure of examination 
érlxptots by which claims to privileged status were judged; and that in spite of 
this—in spite of the fact that we have, as it were, obtained through the mediation 
of the Spirit the certificate which entitles us to be registered as the Sons of God— 
we are still awaiting our formal release from the bondage of the flesh and the 
law.” 


In a note at the end of the book Milligan quotes the section of the 
Code that is relevant and gives Jones’s translation. “If a woman, being 





1. See below. 
2. XXIII (1922), pp. 282 f. 
3. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 1922), pp. 99 f. 
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a citizen [i.e., of Alexandria], marries an Egyptian in the mistaken belief 
that he is also a citizen, she is not liable to penalty; and if both parties 
present birth-certificates, their children preserve the status of citizens.” 

The Greek phrase in Rom. 8:23 is invariably explained as if érapx4 
meant dppafmv. Sanday and Headlam explain the words as “the first 
fruits, or first instalment of the gift of the Spirit,” “all the phenomena of 
that great outpouring which was specially characteristic of the Apostolic 
Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, the varied charismata bestowed 
upon the first Christians (I Cor. 12, etc.), but including also the moral 
and spiritual gifts which were more permanent (Gal. 5:22 f.). The 
possession of these gifts served to quicken the sense of the yet greater 
gifts that were to come.’ Denney repeats that interpretation with a 
slightly different content: “rod rvebyaros is gen. of apposition: the spirit 
[sic] which Christians have received is itself the first fruits (elsewhere, 
the earnest) of this glorious future.”® So also do H. W. Fulford,’ W. 
Douglas Mackenzie,*, C. R. Erdman,’ G. G. Findlay,’, C. Anderson 
Scott," N. P. Williams,”, John Knox.” Paul says that “the Spirit, which 
is the Spirit of sonship, is a foretaste of the future, a pledge of the re- 
demption of the body that means our full sonship.”"* Moffatt and Good- 
speed both translate it, “the Spirit as a foretaste of the future”; Wey- 
mouth renders it, “the Spirit as a foretaste of bliss.” 

There is no question that that interpretation is in general accord with 
Paul’s thought elsewhere. However, that of which the Spirit is the 
&ppaBiv, the first instalment and guarantee,” in the two passages in II 





4. Ibid., p. 165. 


5. The Epistle to the Romans, International Critical Commentary Series (5th Ed., Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1950), p. 209. 


6. The Expositor’s Greek Testament (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897), Vol., II, p. 
650 a. 

7. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians and to the Romans (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1936). 

8. In The Westminster New Testament. 

9. The Epistle to the Romans (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1925). 

10. In A Commentary on the Bible, edited by A. S. Peake (New York: T. Nelson and Sons, 
1920), p. 824a. 

11. In The Abingdon Bible Commentary, edited by F. C, Eiselen (New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1929), p. 11542. 

12. In A New Commentary on Holy Scripture. 

13. In The Interpreters Bible, edited by George A. Buttrick (New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1957), Vol. 9. 

14. The Epistle to the Romans (New York: R. Long and R, R. Smith, 1932), p. 134. 


15. “How increasingly clear (the meaning of trép dpaBGv0s) becomes as when a woman 
who is selling a cow receives a thousand drachmae as an ‘earnest’ (dpa86va) on the total 
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Corinthians wherein that word occurs (1:22 and 5:5) is, I am con- 
vinced, not just a great future “inheritance” (Eph. 1:14), but the full 
Christ who is to be. The Spirit is what we have of him now, a pledge 
of his Parousia and complete presence in the future. E. F. Scott writes: 


A time would come when Christ’s people would be received into His presence, 
but their communion as yet was not directly with Him, but with the Spirit which 
was in His stead. This idea of the Spirit as the “earnest” of what will be here- 
after, is in some respects the key to the whole doctrine as it appears in Paul... . 
Christ had departed, but the Spirit, given through Him and perpetuating His 
living influence, had taken His place and represented Him till He should come 
again.'6 


The idea of the Spirit as what we have now instead of the full cosmic 
reality of God or Christ is indeed a clue to the meaning of the Spirit in 
the Old Testament as well as the New. The other clue, almost wholly 
ignored, which I have found most enlightening is the conception dis- 
closed in I Cor. 2:11 of the Spirit as the Self or Mind of God. “Who 
among men knows the counsels of a man except the spirit of the man 
that is within him? So also no one has got to know the counsels (or pur- 
poses) of God except the Spirit of God.” 


But while the equating of aérapx4 with dppaBér is in rough accord 
with Paul’s theology, it is doubtful whether that identification is in pre- 
cise agreement with Paul’s thinking in this supremely great chapter. 
To interpret éxapxj as the phenomena of the charismata or divine 
grace-gifts (Sanday and Headlam), or as the indwellings of the Spirit 
himself (Denney), is to conceive of the Spirit here as being compara- 
tively passive or quiescent. But the context speaks of the Spirit in very 
active terms. The Spirit will cause your mortal bodies to live (8:11). 
The Spirit enables you to put to death the doings of the body (8:13). 
The Spirit leads in conduct (8:14). The Spirit bears witness along with 
our Spirit that we are God’s children (8:16). And in just the same 
way the Spirit also—the «al is a reference back to the verse which we are 
particularly considering and it implies action on the part of the Spirit, 
more than signs of him or his presence—lends a hand in our weakness 
(8:26a). There was a discussion of this verse in an article in Interpreta- 
tion, January 1954, and its author, Professor Robert F. Boyd claims that 





purchase-money, or as when certain dancing girls at a village entertainment receive so many 
drachmae ‘by way of earnest’ ( dppafév) on their promised salary.” Milligan, op. cit., p. 68. 
16. The Fourth Gospel (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1908), pp. 329 f. 
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we should translate it, “And in the same way the Spirit also [or in 
addition] both along with [ci] us, and also in our stead [4é»7i] takes 
hold of [ AauBaverar |] our weakness.”””’ “The Spirit intercedes”—“inter- 
cedes best” (Luther), or “more efficiently” (Boyd )—‘“for us with inex- 
pressible yearnings” (8:26b). In the light of this rehearsal of activity 
by the Spirit both before and after verse 23, it seems to me to be un- 
likely that Paul meant by 4rapxq just the first fruits, phenomena or ex- 
perience, of the Spirit. Surely he intended something active like “the 
certification of the Spirit.” 

Moreover, and this is still more important, the context has to do 
quite definitely with status or condition. It is asserted in verse 16 that 
the Spirit has borne witness that “we are God’s children.” The follow- 
ing verse (17) refers to a still higher status: “If we are children, then 
we are also heirs, heirs indeed of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” 
The next verse (18) alludes also to status: “I count that the sufferings of 
the present time are not worth considering in comparison with the glory 
destined to be revealed”—not “to us” but—‘as coming to us.” The 
verse which succeeds that (19) speaks too of status: “The eager expec- 
tation of the creation awaits the appearing of the sons of God.” The 
verse (21) just preceding the passage that we are specially contem- 
plating also refers to standing or rank: “The creation itself as well [as 
man] will be set free from its bondage to decay to enjoy the freedom of 
the glorified state [so Sanday and Headlam] of the children of God.” 
Verse 23 itself most significantly of all, speaks of status, of “full adop- 
tion,” or “adoption as sons.” Verse 29 goes on to speak of status, con- 
formation to the image of God’s Son and brotherhood with Christ. 
According to 37 we are “more than conquerors.” With all of these refer- 
ences to status or condition is it not likely that Paul wanted drapx7 to 
have the perfectly legitimate, quite current meaning having to do with 
status of “birth-certificate” or “certification”? “If also certification of 
the children has been made by both parents, citizenship is retained for 
the children.” 

What Paul is saying in the passage is that the whole of nature, con- 
ceived as a living, pulsing thing, is characterized by a divinely caused 
frustration, an intense unsatisfiedness, and a keen looking upward. Na- 
ture itself needs redemption and will receive it somehow, and knows 
that it will, through the saving of man. 





17. Cf. the comments of Dr. James Black in New Forms of the Old Faith (London: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1948) p. 88. 























A Suggestion with Regard to Romans 8:23 


All Nature is redeemed; 

Not man alone, but all that he holds dear; 

His orchards and his gardens and his maize, 

The sweet forget-me-nots that bloom in his fields, 
And the wild aerial blossoms in his woods, 

That make its savagery seem so beautiful— 

All have felt Christ’s love watering their roots. 
There are no gentile oaks, no pagan pines; 

The grass beneath his feet is Christian grass; 

The wayside weed is sacred unto him.” 


Human beings have this same hunger or longing as the rest of crea- 
tion—“not only nature but we ourselves” (verse 23). Hamann found 
this angst or “anxious unrest” the proof of our heterogeneity, of the 
fact that we are fundamentally not at home in this world. “For if we 
wanted nothing, we would make no more of our lives than do the 
heathen or the transcendental philosophers who know nothing of God 
and stare themselves silly at the wonders of nature; no homesickness 
would seize us. This importunate restlessness, this sacred hypochondria, 
is doubtless the fire whereby we season the sacrificial animals, and are 
preserved against the decadence of the passing centuries.”"” All the more 
because of the Spirit’s revoking of the disinheritance that accompanied 
our sinning and of his restoring of our lost dignity, all the more be- 
cause of that do we yearn with the sub-human world for the completing 
of our redemption when our mortal bodies will blossom into spiritual 
ones, in entire accord with the renewed spirits that dwell in them. “[The 
personality] is sown [that is, during one’s earthly existence] in decadence, 
it is raised in immortality; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; 
it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a purely human 
body, it is raised a spiritual body” (I Cor. 15:42b-44). F. W. H. Myers 
had this passage in Romans in mind when he represented Paul sighing 
for the future: 


Lo, as some venturer, from his stars receiving 
Promise and presage of sublime emprise . . . 

Yea to the end, in palace or in prison, 
Fashions his fancies of the realm to be. . . 





18. Quoted from memory and possibly inaccurately by the then Chancellor R. P. Bowles in 
St. Luke’s Day Sermon, Victoria University Chapel, Toronto, October, 1928. 


19. Quoted by Kierkegaard in his Journals, §404, and also on the last page of The Con- 
cept of Dread. My translation is by D. F. Swenson. 
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So even I, and with a pang more thrilling, 
So even I, and with a hope more sweet, 
Yearn for the sign, O Christ! of Thy fulfilling, 
Faint for the flaming of Thine advent feet.” 


And so the apostle writes here, “We know that the whole creation has 
been groaning and travailing in unison until the present; and not only 
nature but we ourselves also since we possess the certification of the Spirit 
groan within ourselves as we eagerly await full adoption, the redemption 
of our bodies.” 

In this very epistle the word dzapxf is used in two senses: in 11:16 to 
mean “the first handful of dough”—“If the first handful of dough [sym- 
bolizing the patriarchs] is consecrated, so also is the whole batch [the 
body of their descendants]”; in 16:5 to signify “the first person to be 
reaped”—“Remember me to my dear Epaenetus who was the first 
convert in Asia for Christ.” In the Apocalypse (14:4) the word prob- 
ably means “a sacrifice” or “offering.” I submit that in our New Testa- 
ment lexicons, in addition to the primary meaning of drapxq, “first 
fruits” or “the earliest crop,” “the pick,” and its metaphorical uses, we 
should have this sense of “birth-certificate” or “certification.” 





20. St. Paul (London: The Macmillan Company, 1928). 
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A STUDY IN METHODOLOGY 


Early Israel in Recent History Writing, by JouN Bricut. Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 19. Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1956. 126 pp. $1.75. 


In this interesting monograph John Bright directs his attention to one of the 
most urgent problems of contemporary Old Testament study. The problem is 
urgent precisely because of the crucial significance of the early traditions for our 
understanding of the people of Israel and of the central events which form the 
basis for our interpretation of the Old and New Testaments. Bright’s work is a 
study in methodology, that is, the approach one is to employ in assessing the his- 
torical worth of the earliest traditions. The difficulties are notorious: our earliest 
sources are composed centuries after the time in which the events are reported 
to have happened; they have passed through a long period of oral transmission 
and a complicated literary process; they are governed in their present form by 
a Tendenz alien to the period they portray; their literary character is such as to 
make an objective historical estimate hazardous. Bright is aware of these difficul- 
ties, and sets them forth with clarity. 

After a useful introduction in which Bright states the problem, reviews the 
major approaches to the writing of Israel’s history, particularly those of the Well- 
hausen school and the Uppsala scholars, he surveys the contributions of Albrecht 
Alt and Martin Noth, certainly two of the foremost scholars of our generation. 
He writes approvingly of their employment of literary criticism, their application 
of the methods of form criticism, their meticulous concern to trace the history 
of the traditions and their archaeological competence. His summary is, in the 
main, satisfactory, though one feels here as elsewhere that such pejorative words 
as “nihilism,” “consummate scepticism” etc. belong to his chapter on the evalu- 
ation of their work. An apologetic strain is discernible. The writer properly criti- 
cizes the absence of religious content in Noth’s Geschichte. This defect is even 
more noticeable in their treatment of the prophets, which, of course, is beyond 
the province of the monograph. Bright censures Noth and Alt for their treatment 
of Joshua 1-12: one might wish that he had devoted space to a more detailed 
presentation of their arguments. He is quite correct in calling attention to their 
over-stress on aetiology, but he does not do sufficient justice to the place that 
aetiology holds in the composition of the narratives. 

One welcomes particularly the able survey of the monumental work of Yehez- 
kel Kaufmann. Little of Kaufmann’s work is available in English, and Bright 
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deserves our gratitude for the way in which he has set forth Kaufmann’s stimu- 
lating and independent views. With his criticisms I am in full accord: the ac- 
count of the Conquest is unconvincing, the literary criticism eccentric, and the 
defence for the unity of the canonical books weak. 

Bright laments the paucity of constructive results of the Alt-Noth school. Yet 
he makes an observation which is one of the most important in the whole mono- 
graph: “The historian must remember the type of material he is dealing with, 
and be cautious.” Precisely so! Noth writes as an historian, and as an historian 
he finds the materials inadequate for his requirements. One may not agree with 
him, but the only reply is to exhibit how one can deal with the sources at our 
disposal, how in detail one would apply the methods of which Bright approves. 
In much of what Bright says about the meager results of the Noth reconstruction 
of Israel’s early history I am in complete accord, but not always for the same 
reasons. 

By far the best part of the monograph is the writer’s criticism of Noth’s meth- 
odology (pp. go to 110). Form criticism is made to carry too heavy a burden 
(p. go). Saga can contain genuine history; much more could be made of this ard 
with ample support. Aetiology is too dominant a factor in the formation of the 
tradition. The attachment of tradition to places seems incongruous to Bright, 
“an almost mystical connotation” which he says he fails to understand. Finally, 
is it possible to write the kind of history Noth gives us on a basis of his critical 
and methodological presuppositions? While not all of Bright’s argument is uni- 
formly persuasive, he has dealt some very telling blows, but always with cour- 
tesy and an awareness of the acuteness of the problems involved. 

It would not be difficult to write at much greater length about Bright’s impor- 
tant study. Despite the foregoing criticisms, I believe his conclusions are in the 
main correct. In any event, no scholar can afford to miss what he has to say, and 
all Old Testament students would profit enormously from his careful and pene- 


trating study. 
g y JAMES MUILENBURG 


ROOTS OF THE MESSIANIC FAITH 


He That Cometh: The Messiah Concept in the Old Testament and Later Fuda- 
ism, by Sicmunp MowrnckeE-. Translated by G. W. ANpERson. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1956. xvi, 528 pp. $6.50. 


THE mature judgment of a highly influential Norwegian biblical theologian upon 
a central theme of the Bible is now available in English. Originating as a lecture 
series about 1940, the book was enlarged after the war to include discussions by 
other scholars. It appeared in Norway in 1951. Anderson’s translation is superbly 
done. Archaeological, historical, and lexical research are here fruitfully applied to 
produce a work of first rate importance for biblical interpreters. 
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The two primary divisions are (1) “The Future King in Early Jewish Escha- 
tology,” where Mowinckel interprets the conceptions of the king, Messiah, and 
Servant of the Lord; and (2) “The Messiah in Later Judaism,” where he focusses 
upon Messiah and Son of Man. An extensive bibliography of twenty-six pages in- 
cludes a very wide range of relevant literature in English, French, German, 
Dutch, and Scandinavian languages. Ample indexes guide to biblical, extracan- 
onical, and rabbinic passages; to authors; and to subjects. 

Methodically the author offers his argument in logical steps, solidly buttressed 
by massive exegesis and extensive study of almost every important modern work 
on the subject. His thesis appears in two sentences: The conception of the king 
in the old royal ideology and in the doctrine of the Messiah are in all their main 
features identical. The few pre-exilic references to the ideal king (especially 
Isaiah 7 and g:1 ff.) are concerned with the actual historical kingship and not 
with the Messiah. These two contentions are explained and supported in the re- 
mainder of the book. 

Mowinckel examines at length the kingly ideology of the ancient Near East, 
concluding that the Israelite concepts are distinctive from other views of king- 
ship. The content of the Messianic figure was derived from the kingly ideal of 
ancient Israel as seen with particular clarity in the place and function of the king 
in the public ritual of the national festivals. In the course of his interpretation 
Mowinckel provides fresh and salutary criticism of recent Scandinavian scholar- 
ship, presenting a needed corrective to some excessive emphases by certain writers 
of this school. He finds, for example, no evidence that in Israel the king was re- 
garded as Yahweh, much less the dying Yahweh, or that there was any represen- 
tation in the festival ritual of the cult of the suffering and death of the king 
(p. 87). The Israelite ideal distinctively emphasizes that the king is absolutely 
subordinate to Yahweh and in everything dependent upon him and his covenant 
blessing; and the king’s essential task is to be the instrument of Yahweh’s justice 
and covenant blessing among men (p. 94). 

At certain culminating and turning points in Israel’s life the prevailing ideal 
of kingship crystallized into a present expectation and a specific promise of a 
definite person who had already come or would come soon, and who was sup- 
posed to be the full realization of the ideal. This crystallization of the kingly 
ideal should not be regarded as a Messianic hope but as “a preliminary stage of 
the true Messianic faith” (p. 99). 

Genuine Messianic prophecies must be distinguished from those which speak 
of the idealized and empirical king of Israel or Judah. The majority of the pas- 
sages which popular theology interprets as Messianic are in fact concerned with 
the king of actual historical experience. Those ideas which in Israel were asso- 
ciated with the king share all their essential elements with the concept of the 
Messiah. The content of the Messianic concept was derived from the kingly 
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ideal. “Messiah” is the ideal king entirely transferred to the future, no longer 
identified with the specific historical king but with one who is yet to come, 

The Old Testament never conceives the Messiah as instrumental in establish- 
ing the Kingdom of God. What the Messiah cannot do, the Servant of the Lord 
will do. The thought of the suffering Servant of the Lord had, broadly speaking, 
no influence on the Messianic conceptions in the Old Testament and Judaism. 
That influence is first seen in Jesus (p. 256). 

It is possible that the conception of the Servant was in many indirect ways 
influenced by the ancient oriental ideal of the sacral king and by the thought of 
the king’s suffering and exaltation. Far more important is the fact that the Ser- 
vant is the legitimate child of the prophetic movement, and its supreme realiza- 
tion (p. 256 f.). With justice the church from the beginning has seen in Jesus 
Christ the true fulfilment of these prophecies. Jesus was much more than the 
Jewish Messiah, and essentially different from that figure. He found in the Serv- 
ant prophecies a prediction of his own mission. It was only then that the Servant 
figure influenced the thought of the Messiah and gave expression to an essen- 
tially new view of the Messiah (p. 257). “The essential and decisive way in 
which Jesus transformed the idea of the Messiah was that He combined the 
thought of the suffering, dying, and exalted Servant of the Lord with that of 
the Son of Man, who will come again on the clouds of heaven” (p. 449). 

Some of Mowinckel’s views will undoubtedly be opposed by other interpreters. 
Many will be grateful for this massive synopsis of a basic biblical topic. 


ConNOLLY GAMBLE, Jr. 


DISTURBING COMPLACENCY 


Essays in Christology for Karl Barth, edited by T. H. L. Parker. Lutterworth 
Press, London, 1956. 297 pp. $5.00. 


THESE essays were written to honor Barth on his seventieth birthday by furthering 
the theological understanding of Barth’s affirmation of the centrality of Chris- 
tology. The authors regarded themselves a few years ago as a group of “younger 
theologians.” Some are university professors and others have charge of parishes. 
That thirteen such men should produce a volume of essays of such consistently 
superior scholarly competence is a high tribute to theological education in Great 
Britain. 

The “Introduction” by T. F. Torrance expounds in extremely compact form a 
theological methodology heavily indebted to that of Barth. This is followed by 
twelve chapters, each dealing in characteristic essay fashion with some rather 
specialized problem connected with Christology. Each deserves separate atten- 
tion, but merely to list author and titles and to state the thesis of each essay would 
occupy most of the allotted space for this review and would fail to indicate the 
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real significance of the volume. Therefore, a comment each on an almost random 
sampling of individual articles will be followed by a more impressionistic discus- 
sion of the whole. 

John Marsh in the first essay elaborates the thesis that Christ is truly present 
in the Old Testament as in the New. He is moderately critical of Barth for his 
view that Christ’s presence in the Old Testament is only in expectation. The 
second essay, by C. E. B. Cranfield, attacks Bultmann and defends the view of 
Scripture which accepts the historicity of the miracle stories on the grounds of the 
reliability of the witnesses. Cranfield then proceeds to summarize the supernatural 
Christology of the New Testament. W. A. Whitehouse urges that the Christian 
doctrine of creation must be interpreted with emphasis upon the co-agency of 
Christ with the Father. G. W. Bromiley expounds the work of the Holy Spirit 
as bearing testimony subjectively to the objective fact of Jesus Christ and as 
bringing the believer into an identification with Christ’s work. J. B. Torrance 
urges an interpretation of the atonement in terms of the priesthood of Jesus, by 
which Christ on the one hand represents God to man and on the other hand 
represents man to God. T. H. L. Parker, the editor of the volume, exalts the 
status of true Christian preaching which, as bearing witness to the Word of God, 
is itself the Word of God. The concluding essay by D. M. Mackinnon gives an 
intensely honest autobiographical account of the encounter of an orthodox 
Christian with philosophy. 

Generalization about the volume as a whole is facilitated by the remarkable 
unity of theological perspective among the contributors. They are admirers of 
Barth but not Barthians by any but the loosest standards. They represent the 
best element of that large group of English speaking conservatives who have 
found renewed courage, largely as a result of Barth’s work, to reaffirm power- 
fully the traditional faith of their churches. Like Barth they accept in principle 
the critical study of the Bible and repudiate all obscurantist attacks upon science. 
But even less than Barth do they find that the content of faith is in any important 
way affected by apparently negative results of the natural or historical sciences. 

Norms for theological thinking are found only in the church—the Bible first, 
the creeds culminating in Chalcedon, and the Reformation. Issues are con- 
sidered in relationship to the tradition with full sensitivity to their complexity. 
The resultant doctrines are formulated with balance and moderation and in an 
irenic and catholic spirit. The note of protest and polemic is largely absent. 


| In this context the ultimate mysteries of the faith are affirmed and justified by 
; the norms of the church. 





All this is surely admirable, and there seems to be no reason why a volume of 
this sort should not be received with enthusiasm. Nevertheless, I find myself more 
i disturbed than enthusiastic. A composite volume of this sort is not only the 


statement of a point of view, but also to some degree an indication of the theologi- 
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cal temper of the times. As such the book is just as important for what it omits 
as for what it contains. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that after an age of intellectual giants there must be a 
period of assimilation and theological refinement. But the rather placid assump- 
tion which pervades this book that all the really fundamental issues of Christian 
thought have now been settled seems profoundly dangerous. Much may indeed 
be said, and is here well said, for Chalcedon, but however exciting and important 
its rediscovery undoubtedly has been, its reimposition as a theological norm can 
only pave the way for new rebellions in the future. 

Apparently the faith is to be preserved in its purity by cultivating it skillfully, 
but only within the church. One misses, therefore, in the midst of the highest 
theological sophistication the note of venturesomeness, the calculated risk of 
carrying the Word of God into the general arena of modern thought and life. 
Not one of the thirteen contributions considers the significance of Christ for any 
extra-ecclesiastical problem of the contemporary world. One senses that the 
relation between the world and a church of such immaculate orthodoxy will al- 
ways be cool but also comfortable for both. 

Because of the revived authority of the creeds and the new theological isolation- 
ism, the two centuries of Protestant theological development prior to the First 
World War seem simply to have disappeared from view. Kant, Hegel, Schleier- 
macher, Ritschl, and even Kierkegaard are not merely dead—they have never 
existed. They have ceased to exist because the intellectual struggles of the 
Christian in the context of a changing world view and a new historical self- 
understanding have lost their meaning or, more accurately, are now thought 
never to have had any meaning. 

That this point of view should be defended is unobjectionable. But it is some- 
what disturbing that thirteen competent theologians should write as if such a 
position were so certain as to need no defense or even explicit statement. For 
those who take seriously the intellectual situation of the mid-twentieth century, 
most of the problems of our great theological forebears are more acute now than 
ever before. For the best Christian minds to think and live as if these problems 
did not exist is to doom the church to monastic isolation. 


Joun B. Coss, Jr. 


IN A PRECARIOUS POSITION 


Existentialism and Religious Belief, by Davw E. Roserts. Edited by RocER 
Haze.ton. Oxford University Press, New York, 1957. 344 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis fascinating study of six outstanding thinkers, namely, Pascal, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers, and Marcel, is given unity by the contributions which 
these men have made to existentialistic modes of thinking. It is perhaps the 
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only kind of exposition of existentialism which remains in keeping with the 
spirit of the movement, and for that reason this book is one of the best introduc- 
tions to existentialism available. 

The word, “existentialism,” is difficult if not impossible to define. In a sense, it 
does not stand for a philosophical movement at all; yet it does represent, through 
its varied exponents, certain ways of responding to or reacting against many of the 
tendencies of the modern mind. Existentialism, as dynamically operative in the 
six thinkers treated by Dr. Roberts, reveals all the signs of a rebellion growing out 
of profound analyses of man’s situation in relation to the apparent indifference 
and transiency of the physical universe and in relation to man’s failures. These 
men rebel with all of the force of their being against objective modes of thinking 
such as is exemplified in traditional philosophical and theological systems. While 
they recognize that science has its legitimate place, they repudiate the dogmatic 
claims of science to encompass either the whole truth or the most important part 
of it. The modern advances in science and technology, far from enabling man to 
solve his most urgent problems, have actually made man so keenly aware of his 
existential situation as to drive him to a radically different approach to truth. 
Moreover, the tendency of modern man to become conventionalized, collectiv- 
ized, and depersonalized forces him to find some way of preserving and expressing 
his uniqueness and creativity. 

According to these thinkers, rationalism fails at two points. First, it fails to 
grasp truth in its living dimensions because it provides no way of entering into 
the vital struggling impulses of human life. Second, it stifles man’s creativity and 
freedom. All of these men are basically agreed that rationalism is to be identified 
with objective thinking in which formal certainty is essential; and there is little 
disposition to grapple with any other kind of rationalism, such as that which calls 
not for logical certitude but for the sound estimate of the judicious mind. These 
existentialistic thinkers develop epistemological theories which bear close resem- 
blances to William James’ theory of the “will to believe” (See, for example, pages 
51, 94, 166, 202, 225, 230, 232, 252, 258-9, 341). Whenever the issues have to 
do with man’s most insistent passions, such as despair and the passion for a 
meaningful existence in the face of the surrounding realms of contingency and 
death, the factor of personal participation must be recognized. For example, both 
Heidegger and Marcel suggest that “the way to break through the dead-end, to 
which modern epistemological disputes usually lead, is to turn to an ontology 
based on the active interplay between the nature of man and the nature of being” 
(p. 297). These men insist that man’s creative participation in the formation 
of truth is essential to entering into the deeper truths. Whether it is Pascal’s 
Wager Argument (pp. 51 f.), Kierkegaard’s “leap of faith,” Heidegger’s “free 
act” (p. 166), Sartre’s personal assent (p. 202), Jasper’s “philosophical faith” 


(p. 251), or Marcel’s “welcoming” (p. 299), truth comes out of man’s decisive 
participation. 
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The existentialists come upon the scene like a breath of fresh air when they 
challenge their readers to enter into the adventures of creative living. We are 
no longer confined within the stifling categories of behaviorism, nor within the 
deterministic concepts of physiological psychology and of the statistical varieties 
of sociology. Man’s life is not merely a superficial expression of some deep-lying 
subconscious processes or residual drives. These may have their place, but they 
are as nothing compared to the uniqueness and vitality of the individual. 

It is at this point that the great rift within the movement becomes most ap- 
parent, namely, the rift between Christian and atheistic existentialists. The ques- 
tion has to be faced sooner or later as to whether or not man’s freedom, unique- 
ness, and individuality mean anything in the total frame of things. And it is here 
that existentialism discloses its want of ability to cope with the very demands which 
come out of man’s passionate self-consciousness. Kierkegaard believes in God 
but denies any quarter to the judicious mind in its efforts to show the grounds 
for its belief; Heidegger believes in the importance of metaphysics but comes out 
with such a vague notion of Being, and such an insubstantial notion, that man 
is almost left to himself as a creator of values (See pp. 174-181). Sartre breaks 
forth in heroic remarks about freedom only to end up in a godless universe where- 
in freedom fizzles out in a kind of “heroic despair” (pp. 218 f.). Jaspers makes 
room for God, so far as he is concerned, but, despite his three volumes on philo- 
sophy, fails to reach any insight as to how this belief can be more than a man’s 
personal reaction (p. 269). Marcel comes close to offering some universally valid 
foundation on which to move toward belief in God when he says that the intrinsic 
character of man’s experience is “to point beyond itself” (pp. 296 f., 299). But, 
in the end, he urges that man has no way of establishing the validity of his faith, 
for faith “consists in making a way of living out of hope and love as directed to- 
ward God” (p. 315). 

From the standpoint of the biblical perspective, existentialism, in withholding 
itself from the thought of God as the ultimate Person, leaves man’s quest for 
authentic existence in a precarious position. Moreover, except in the case of 
some existentialists like Marcel, it is one of the most intractable and sophisticated 
forms of self-centeredness which has yet appeared. This brooding, like Hamlet, 
over man’s predicament, this bemoaning man’s estrangement, this hesitancy to 
affirm the existence of a personal God, this slowness to recognize anything like 
a plan of salvation, this tendency to make the effectiveness of the grace of God 
too much dependent upon man’s sophisticated dialectical antics—all of this is a 
colossal deviation from the biblical perspective. At the same time, in giving con- 
fidence, in the midst of the unyielding naturalistic perspectives of the modern 
mind, to the Christian experiences of the living encounter, conversion, and a life- 
giving faith, the existentialists have rendered a great service to Christianity today. 
It does not bring with it many answers, but it has prepared the modern mind to 
see the relevance of the answers which Christianity offers. 
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Dr. Roberts has done an excellent job. His style moves on its own momentum, 
and though he has not cluttered his pages with many references, the reader is as- 
sured all along that his expositions have come out of the most solid kind of scho- 
larly study and insight. His critical comments on the various men are the softest 
touches in the book, yet even they show, at times, unusual penetration. The 
chapter on Heidegger leaves much to be desired, but this may be due to the in- 
herent difficulty of translating and communicating his peculiar brand of existen- 
tialism. Dr. Roger Hazelton deserves much credit for the skill with which he 
has worked over the manuscript and the fidelity with which he has labored to 
bring to completion this valuable book. 

Mack B. STOKES 


COMMUNICATION A DISCLOSURE 


The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought, by Joun Battie. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1956. 151 pp. $3.00. 


Ever since its publication in 1937 the symposium, Revelation, edited by John 
Baillie and Hugh Martin, has rendered yeoman service as a reference book for 
one seeking an introduction to contemporary thought on this doctrine. The 
present volume, written after the lapse of nineteen years, is practically the same 
service brought up to date. Dr. Baillie engages in a sort of running conversation 
with leading recent writers on the subject of revelation—Barth, Brunner, Bult- 
mann, Dodd, Farmer, Austin Farrar, H. W. Robinson, Temple, Tillich and L. S. 
Thornton—and by this means presents a lucid interpretation of the thinking now 
going on in this field of theological concern with an indication although brief, of 
his own viewpoint. He thus renders a service which no other volume known to 
this reviewer can so effectively discharge. 


The author begins with a review of the concept of revelation from the seven- 
teenth century to the present day. He then presents the currently dominant con- 
cept of revelation as the divine self-disclosure and follows this with a discussion of 
some aspects of the revealed content. The next chapter is devoted to the revela- 
tory character of the mighty acts of God, followed by one on the response to 
revelation. The concluding chapter, entitled “Scripture and Covenant,” deals 
with the relation of revelation to Scripture, the question of inspiration, the claim 
of inerrancy and the problem of revelation outside of Scripture. He adds an 
Epilogue on “The Challenge of Revelation,” which is a moving appeal to “listen” 
and “obey” as the condition of receiving personally the Word of God. 

In his contribution to the 1937 symposium, William Temple wrote: “The 
dominant problem of contemporary religious thought is the problem of revela- 
tion.” What made it dominant then was, first, the fact that the effort to reestab- 
lish revelation in formerly liberal areas was still under way and, second, the 
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discussion aroused by the changed concept of revelation. Today it is perhaps not 
the dominant theme in theology, thanks to the fact that it is very generally re- 
established, but the question as to its nature is of vital and contemporary 
importance. 

Traditionally revelation was thought of as the communication of divine truth. 
With the Barthian revolution came insistence upon revelation as God’s self-dis- 
closure, as encounter. Coincidentally, the idea of revelation as event, or act, was 
stressed and in recent years this idea has received greater emphasis with the rising 
insistence on the historical character of revelation. It is, however, increasingly 
recognized that events in themselves are non-revelatory, that they must be in- 
terpreted as the mighty acts of God by those whose 1:::iids God illumines for the 
purpose. Subsequently the events thus interpreted may be “witnessed” to in oral 
or written form. With the post-Barthian concept Baillie, in common with most of 
the writers he reviews in this volume, is in general accord. 

One should not criticize a book for what it does not attempt, but the present 
reviewer should have liked to see Dr. Baillie engage in a more critical and creative 
effort such as that in his earlier book Our Knowledge of God. With no disposi- 
tion to deny that revelation is God’s personal self-disclosure in encounter and 
event, this reviewer wonders if the main stream of Christian thought prior to 
the present century was completely wrong in the view that God also reveals 
truths about himself which are susceptible of propositional expression. Further, 
he wonders how one can experience a person to person meeting with God and 
deny that this supreme event also involved the apprehension of truths about God 
—<including the truth that the one encountered is God. Still less can he under- 
stand how God can inspire a response in which certain events are interpreted as 
revelatory without involving some interpretative judgments, some ideas about the 
events. Finally, he is at a loss to see how the Bible can “witness” to revelation ex- 
cept by giving us at least a partial communication of its contents in the biblical 
propositions. Someone must deal with these questions and we wish Dr. Baillie 
had elected to do so. 

Again, we should have liked to see Dr. Baillie probe more deeply a problem 
which has not received the attention it deserves in recent writing, namely, that of 
inspiration. There is even some ambiguity in his statement about inspiration. 
In one place he says: “The concept of inspiration is thus the necessary counter- 
part of the concept of revelation, but its meaning and scope have often been mis- 
conceived through its being applied primarily to the prophetic and apostolic 
witness, and withal their written witness, to the revelation, rather than to that 
illumination of the prophetic and apostolic mind which is an integral part of the 
revelation to which such witness was borne” (p. 66). But elsewhere he says: 
“The same Holy Spirit who had enlightened them unto their own salvation must 
also have aided their efforts, whether spoken or written, to convey the message of 
salvation te those whom their words would reach. This is what is meant by the 
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inspiration of Holy Scripture” (p. 111). In the first quotation, inspiration is the 
act of God, in illumining the individual so that he may become the recipient of 
revelation; in the second, it is the subsequent guiding of the individual so that he 
may become the transmitter of revelation. Which of these is true? Or does 
inspiration mean both? 

The reader of this volume will thus find himself both oriented with regard to 
current thinking in the field of revelation and introduced to the need of further 
thought. 

Joun Newton THOMAS 


ARGUED WITH PASSION 


Natural Religion and Christian Theology: An Introductory Study, by A. Victor 
Murray. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1956. 168 pp. $3.50. 


It is a brave man who, in this particular theological era, will come out unam- 
biguously for natural religion, and for natural theology as the starting point of 
religious knowledge. A. Victor Murray, President of Cheshunt College, Cam- 
bridge, is a brave man. He not only comes out unambiguously, he comes out fight- 
ing. In a rather angry first chapter, Dr. Murray casts verbal brickbats at many 
of the representatives of the contemporary theological position known broadly 
as “Barthianism,” with Barth, Kierkegaard and particularly T. F. Torrance 
taking the lion’s share of the pummeling. The Reformers, in their turn, are 
castigated for inventing “that face-saving theological device known as ‘prevenient 
grace’” (p, 18). Buber and Brunner are shown to have an inadequate under- 
standing of “the divine-human encounter.” 

This should indicate clearly those against whom Dr. Murray is fighting, and 
he makes no bones about his dissatisfaction with the direction of contemporary 
theology, and particularly its failure to take psychology and anthropology seri- 
ously. But having gotten this polemic off his chest, he then settles down to a very 
sober and significant treatment of the resources available in natural theology 
which he feels are being inadequately appreciated today. 


There are three main sources of man’s contact with the divine, Kant’s starry 
heavens above, the moral law beneath, and also the whole neglected area of hu- 
man relationships. Dr. Murray, in this latter connection, is gratefully dependent 
on a statement by the late Professor Sanday of Oxford, that “the relations of 
men toward one another were different in degree but not essentially different in 
kind from the relations of man and God” (p. 21). It is this approach that Dr. 
Murray develops in considerable detail through the rest of the book, and it might 
be said to form the text of which the book is an elaborate exegesis. 


The author is frankly (and once again gratefully) dependent on the researches 
of C, C. Jung into the psychology of the unconscious. And no one can overlook 
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the contribution which is made by Jung, and which Dr. Murray here recounts 
for us. He shows how many of the characteristics of Christianity are also rooted in 
natural religion (such as the need for security, affection, and significance) and 
how insights drawn from the relationship between the sexes tell us something 
about the relationship of the soul of man and God. The discussion then shifts 
to “anthropological considerations” (Chaps. IV-V). Here, among other things, 
an important point is made: namely, that personal experiences tend to become 
“standardized” in institutions, so that our job is always to get behind a “dogma” 
or a doctrine, and see what experience it is that the doctrine was originally try- 
ing to describe. This is certainly sound advice which the contemporary theologian 
(whether “Barthian” or not) ignores at his peril. Nothing is more deadening to 
Christian faith than the woodenness of a third-hand orthodoxy. 

After this full survey of the insights derived from contemporary psychology and 
anthropology (only a few of which have been mentioned here), Dr. Murray 
turns in his final chapter to a consideration of “The Finality of Christianity.” 
The things we have to go upon, by which any theology is conditioned are 
(a) “the unconscious urge to be one’s self,” (b) “a mechanism by which acquired 
habits of body and mind will replace original instincts,” (c) “a sense of the 
sacred,” and (d) “a sense of solidarity with the group” (see p. 127). How then 
did religion arise from its crude beginnings? Dr. Murray eschews an evolutionary 
view of man’s natural religious development. In its place he now takes seriously 
a concept of “revelation” (the word is used in quotes by Dr. Murray). He 
broadens the use of the term considerably “to rescue it from the very limited 
sense in which it is, quite unjustifiably, used in Christian theology” (p. 136). By 
it he means such things as “the miraculous birth of language,” the development 
of a sense of “ought,” and also such things as the choice of Israel and the coming 
of Jesus Christ. What all these events have in common is the fact that they can- 
not be explained as arising out of the human situation. They have somehow come 
in from the outside. Can Christ, on these terms, be justified as the final revela- 
tion? There are considerations which make it appear that he can be, and Dr. 
Murray develops these in terms of analogies from psychological development, so 
that he can assert that the way in which Christ looked at the world is the way 
we must look at it, and also assert that in man’s response to him “there is a sense 
in which with Christ the evolutionary process came to an end and natural re- 
ligion ceased to be” (p. 143). 

What does one say about this kind of approach? Dr. Murray is clearly doing 
much more than giving a restatement of the traditional case for natural theology. 
He brings new data to our attention, data which must be taken seriously, and 
which will challenge many of the stereotypes which have dogged the footsteps of 
natural theology in recent years and gotten it such a bad press. Whether this 
approach will bring about the redemption of natural theology and restore it to a 
state of grace is another question, but at least the approach makes clear that 
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natural theology is far from totally depraved. This reviewer finds the descrip- 
tive material in the heart of the book much more compelling than either the first 
or last chapters, and hopes that Dr. Murray will elsewhere develop in greater 
detail than he has done in this self-styled “introductory study,” the implications 
of psychological and anthropological data for “the finality of Christianity.” At 
present, the polemics of the first chapter are not quite vindicated by the assertions 
of the last. 
Rosert McArze Brown 


BEING ULTIMATELY CONCERNED 


Dynamics of Faith, by Paut Tituicw. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957. 
127 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis little book is esentially a restatement of one of the major Tillichian themes, 
developed and applied in most of its basic relations. It represents a considerable 
advance over the earlier works in clarity of statement and in the explicitness of 
the main ideas. Tillich’s place in contemporary theology has been instructively 
compared to Schleiermacher’s place in Enlightenment theology. Dynamics of 
Faith makes the comparison even more striking. It is an analogue to the Reden: 
a disarming interpretation of religion for the intellectual who is drawn to faith 
but repelled by the Christianity he sees; a reassurance to the faithful who feel the 
threat to faith from modern knowledge. Like the Reden, it seeks to rescue faith 
from destructive competition with science, history, and philosophy. 

The book has a single thesis, stated in the opening sentence: “faith is the state 
of being ultimately concerned” (p. 1). If we ask: “about what?” the answer 
is that the content of faith “does not matter for the formal definition of faith” 
(p. 4). For faith “happens in the center of the personal life and includes all its 
elements” (Idem). It involves risk, requires courage, entails doubt. 

We must not identify faith with any of the visibilia of institutional religion: 
Scripture, creeds, liturgies, doctrines, polity, etc. Faith as ultimate concern is the 
measure of all these things and, so long as concern is ultimate, faith prevents these 
relative goods from being idolized. The emphasis on faith’s radical criticism of 
all things, sacred and secular, Tillich calls “the Protestant principle,” which, 
incidentally, does not leave Protestantism unjudged! 


Faith must, however, express itself through symbols and from its symbols it 
gets what “content” it has. The section (p. 41-54) on sign, symbol, and myth is 
the best summary of Tillich’s thought in this area that can be found anywhere 
in his writings. The fundamental symbol by which our ultimate concern is ex- 
pressed is God. The problem of “the existence of God” is meaningless: “it is 
meaningless to question the ultimacy of an ultimate concern” (p. 46). The very 
phrase “the existence of God” is “in itself an impossible combination of words” 
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(p. 47). Perhaps—given Tillich’s special definition of existence. But remembering 
that he knows very well the history of this problem, one can only suppose that 
“impossible” is used here as a slang expression! 

Faith and science, properly construed, stand in no essential conflict. They are 
simply not commensurable, since science as such does not express ultimate concern 
even about its most fascinating and absorbing endeavors. Nor does faith have 
ought to fear from historical criticism, however radical. If the Bible should 
turn out to be completely unhistorical, faith as ultimate concern would go 
unscathed! (pp. 88-89) 

If faith has no real conflict with science or history, it does have a well-nigh 
unavoidable tension with philosophical truth. For both faith and philosophy are 
concerned with ultimate reality. “Philosophical truth consists in true concepts 
concerning the ultimate; the truth of faith consists in true symbols concerning 
the ultimate” (p. 91). “But faith does not determine the movement of philosophi- 
cal thought, just as philosophy does not determine the character of one’s ultimate 
concern” (p. 95). And so, finally, faith stands free and clear—a universal, exis- 
tential, human relation to “ultimate reality.” As such, it can maintain itself so 
long as it does not fall away into idolatry and so long as man’s discursive concerns 
steer clear of absolutes. 

A brief summary can scarcely indicate the wealth of wisdom in this short 
treatise. It is rich with Tillichian maxims and aphorisms—striking, profound, 
provocative. It is surcharged with mystic ardor, lit up with piercing insights, open 
and sensitive to the feel and throb and pathos of modern culture. Both believers 
and half-believers will profit from it. 

And yet the clearer the statement of Tillich’s position, the plainer it appears 
that he belongs—and always has belonged—to the idealistic tradition of the 
Enlightenment (one thinks of Schelling most particularly) more than he does 
to the Reformation, or to the patristic theology or to “the strange world within 
the Bible.” He who says too easily that “Liberalism” is dead should ask himself 
about the influence of Tillich in contemporary Christianity. 

This hardly constitutes a criticism, however, since liberalism has every right 
to survive and to enrich the ongoing Christian community. But there are two 
questions which this clear statement of Tillich’s position makes inevitable. The 
one is about his sharp disjunction of faith and history. In his rescuing of faith 
from the solvents of history, he himself dissolves the historical element out of the 
Christian message and wins a Pyrrhic victory for faith. The other question has 
to do with the formal rigor of Tillich’s argument: is there not an excessive de- 
gree of equivocation of some of his crucial terms (“ultimate concern,” “exist- 
ence,” “religion,” “Protestant”—and especially the term “meaningless” )? More- 
over, does not the exclusion of content from the idea of ultimate concern reduce 
the prime thesis of the book to a formal circularity? It is not self-evident that “it 
is meaningless to question the ultimacy of an ultimate concern,” for men have 
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been deceived on this very point! Pushed to its logical extreme, this conception 
produces the proposition: Ultimate concern is concern which is ultimate. For- 
tunately, however, Tillich gives us some significant glimpses of what he is ulti- 
mately concerned about—and so points the way beyond his own method. 
Disallow what we will, Tillich remains one of the very few of the very great 
theologians of our time. Dynamics of Faith is a good introduction for those who 
would like to get acquainted with him, an important clarification of his thought 
for those who have struggled through his earlier books and an important essay in 
its own right. It is fitting that it should be the volume which immediately pre- 


cedes Systematic Theology II. As sies C Ofttes 


APPROACHING RECONCILIATION 


Modern Science and Christian Beliefs, by ARTHUR F. SmeTHursT. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1955. 300 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis is the fullest discussion of the relationship between science and Christian 
beliefs to have appeared in some time. It discusses most of the issues which bear 
directly upon the relationship between science and religion in our day and also 
treats many of the peripheral issues. The discussion is divided into three parts. 

Part I deals with the general questions involving the history and methodology 
of science in relationship to the presuppositions of a Christian world view. It 
shows that science has arisen from, and can be sustained only by a Christian atti- 
tude toward the world. The belief in the harmony of the world which is essential 
to science, together with an understanding of a causal relationship in an intelligible 
world and confidence that man can understand his environment, are all aspects 
of the Christian perspective, and of it alone. Science has arisen in Christian cul- 
ture since this culture takes a positive attitude toward the world of nature. Al- 
most all the early scientists were consciously motivated by Christian concerns 
and contemporary scientists are unconsciously, if not consciously, motivated by the 
same interests. The attitude of the research scientist is an example of Christian 
humility. There is Christian meaning in the effort of science to improve the 
lot of man, though we must seek to do this humbly and reverently and without 
“bullying” nature in a humanly selfish manner, as in the Marxists’ world. 

The limitations of science spring from its methods. Since it weighs and meas- 
ures, its truth is confined to the physical world; since it is analytical, it can never 
find a “whole scheme of meaning”; because it confines itself to material causa- 
tion, it leaves out other levels of understanding; being dependent upon human 
observation, it is limited by what humans can observe; being devoted to the 
“method of doubt,” it precludes decisional commitment; and by concerning itself 
exclusively with the impersonal, it leaves out the great and inevitable issues of 
life that concern the conduct and destiny of men. 
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Part II deals with the specific problems arising out of the physical, biological, 
and psychological sciences in so far as certain aspects of these sciences seem to 
have created problems for Christian belief. The section rightly suggests that the 
great issues today are with respect to biological and psychological rather than 
physical theories. Nevertheless, it wisely includes a chapter on the relationship 
of modern physical theories such as relativity, quantum mechanics, entropy, com- 
plementarity, etc., to the structure of Christian faith. 

In turning to biology the section notes that the line of demarcation between 
“living” and “non-living” is almost impossible to define, which means that the 
biological sciences raise issues similar to those raised by the physical sciences but 
with respect to new areas of judgment. Smethurst suggests that the biologists of 
the last century went too far in ruling all teleological considerations out of their 
evolutionary theories precisely because the theologians of that century were too 
anthropomorphic in developing their teleological formulations. An overly inter- 
ventionist doctrine of creation is untenable, but not a view that God is the author 
of the organization of the life-process itself. This organization is now thought by 
many scientists to evidence a drive to wholeness. 

The insights of the psychological and psychiatric scientists were first put forth 
in a way that seemed hostile, as they indeed were hostile, to the Christian world 
view; but just as Freud has been followed by Jung, so we can see that some of 
the insights of psychology actually reinforce the insights of Christian theology. 
Dietary deficiencies have a profound effect upon human temperaments and be- 
havior. While the first effect of this seems to rule out a religious understanding, 
upon second thought we find it upsets a Pelagian but not an Augustinian view. 
The mind-body dualism of Descartes was never in keeping with the psychoso- 
matic orientation of Christian faith and we ought not therefore to be greatly dis- 
turbed to find an intimate relation between psyche and soma. Certainly the psy- 
chiatrists have given us a more Christian understanding of mental illness than the 
“demon possession” theories that obsessed the religious world a few decades ago. 

Part III deals with two aspects of the theological enterprise—belief in miracles 
and Creeds—which the author feels are frequent stumbling blocks to the ac- 
ceptance of Christian faith by men conscious of the scientific manner of thought. 
Miracles proved a very great obstacle to the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
scientists who saw the structure of the world in terms of a rigid Newtonian sys- 
tem. But a scientific belief in the orderliness of the world does not imply abso- 
lute rigidity as much as predictable dependability and scientific laws do not pre- 
clude occasional and rare deviations from the norm. With this understanding 
most of the biblical miracles can be understood except some of the Old Testa- 
ment hyperbole which the writers never meant as descriptive reporting. Two 
fundamental miracles, the virgin birth of Christ and the Resurrection are care- 
fully discussed within the theoretical framework outlined above. While the 
author shows a sympathetic feeling for those who have difficulty accepting them, 
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he makes very clear how he believes these two miracles to be central to Christian 
faith and completely possible to reconcile with a proper allegiance to scientific 
reason. 

The chapter on Creeds is really an analysis of the authority within Christian 
tradition. It rejects the autonomous authority now claimed by the Roman pontiff 
and sees many analogies between the creedal community (best exemplified in the 
author’s mind by his own Church of England) and the scientific community. 

Towards the end of the chapter on Creeds the author delves into a discussion 
of the interrelatedness of science and religion as two different languages or 
methods for comprehending reality. This discussion is all too short, for this is the 
heart of the book. Here the contributions of both science and religion are ac- 
knowledged and one’s mind is set at ease over a earlier statement (p. 71) which 
seemed to discount the importance of the scientific contributions. 

An excellent appendix—in many w.ys worth as much or more than the book 
itself—briefly and deftly discusses logical positivism, dialectical materialism, and 
existentialism as modern philosophies which have arisen in our day as responses 
(either negative or positive) to a scientific world-view. This appendix also con- 
tains an equally well-informed treatment of the efforts of Bultmann and Heim 
to solve the problem of communicating the Christian gospel in a scientific age. 

This is an excellent book, filled with both theoretical considerations and spe- 
cific aids to the reconciliation between science and Christian beliefs, It also raises 
a question in our minds as to why our British friends seem so much more in- 
terested in the problem (to wit: Coulson, Welbourne, Raven, Baillie, Hodgson, 
Butterfield, Hesse, etc.) than we are on this side of the Atlantic. 


Epwarp L. Lone, Jr. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THEOLOGY 


The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, Vol. 1, by Harry AustryN WOLFSON. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1956. 635 pp. $10.00. 


THoseE who have used Wolfson’s works on Philo and on Spinoza will expect in 
this volume careful and comprehensive scholarship. They will not be disap- 
pointed. It is a study of the types of philosophy used by the fathers in clarifying 
theology, from the apostolic age to the time of the Monothelete controversy and 
the Sixth Oecumenical Council at Constantinople in 781. 

The principle subjects treated in the work are (1) faith’s use of reason, (2) the 
Trinity, (3) the Incarnation, and (4) the heresies of the early church. The work 
will reward the student of doctrinal history and casts a fresh light on many a 
time-worn argument. 

The fathers were not, of course, primarily interested in philosophy. Yet it 
was natural that they should use both philosophic language and the basic in- 
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sights of philosophy in making their case for doctrines. As Wolfson makes clear, 
many of the fathers had been philosophers before their conversion. It was the 
natural medium through which they could defend the faith against its critics, 
In short, Greek thought proved the solvent to many theological issues, even 
Tertullian (“What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What concord is 
there between the Academy and the Church?) used the philosophical language 
and concepts that he had learned before his conversion, especially those of the 
Stoics. 

When “faith” was to be explained, the fathers referred to Aristotle’s “opinions” 
which were always attended by faith, to the Stoic “assent” or to Epicurus’ re- 
ported assertion that without some undemonstrated assumptions, “no one can 
either inquire, or doubt, or opine, or even argue” (p. 121). The “single stage” 
theory of the generation of the Logos seems to have been developed by Irenaeus 
in the course of his conflict with the Gnostics. When the unity of the Trinity 
is at issue, Aristotle’s various meanings of “unity” are called to aid. In the prob- 
lem of the two natures and one person in Christ, recourse is had to various types 
of “mixture” in Aristotle and the Stoics. 

In a work of such scope it is perhaps too much to ask that each statement be 
substantiated, and that all conclusions be above question. Yet this work con- 
tains some errors that are not easy to condone. The last part of Mark 16 is 
treated as an authentic part of the New Testament. The writer relies on Hip- 
polytus too exclusively for his interpretation of Gnosticism. Generally, Hippoly- 
tus’ account of the Gnostic sects is not too highly regarded. 

Some errors are more serious. He quotes the New Testament as asserting 
generally that faith is “the acceptance of the teachings of the Scriptures” (p. 
109). He writes that this is what Paul means by the “faith of God” and “faith 
of Jesus Christ” in Romans 3:3, 22. But in the former verse the word surely 
means “faithfulness” as it is translated in the Revised Standard Version. And 
Paul himself would repudiate the assertion that the “faith” which receives the 
“righteousness of God” in the latter verse is any mere intellectual assent. To be- 
lieve in God is to accept and believe his word, yes. But to reduce Paul’s “faith” 
to Stoic assent is tortuous. The writer of Hebrews plainly treats faith as the 
equivalent of hope in God. 

Generally, our writer forces Philo upon the church fathers. Much influence 
there certainly was. But even similar language is no evidence of influence and 
to push Philo’s interpretation into the meaning of the fathers serves no good end. 

For example, the author finds in Philo the “two stage” theory of the generation 
of the Logos. First the Logos is in God as wisdom, then created as a distinct 
being out of nothing, the first of God’s creations, the intelligible world. It is 
quite true that some of the early Greek and Latin fathers did hold to the “two- 
stage” theory. Yet the Logos of the Fourth Gospel is clearly not to be identified 
with the Philonic Logos, if only because it is here used of the historical Jesus, the 
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“Word made flesh.” It is true that John calls the Logos the “only begotten Son 
of God” (p. 178). Philo refers to the Logos as that “through which the world 
was framed.” Paul refers to the Christ as he by whom “all things were created.” 
John says, “All things were made by him” (p. 179). But how large a difference 
there still was between Philo and the Christians! 

The author claims that Paul identified the pre-existent Christ with the Holy 
Spirit. He finds evidence that Hebrew literature in Paul’s time was full of 
references to the Messiah and to the Law as created by God before the creation of 
the world. Both the Messiah and Wisdom (the pre-existent law) were described 
as “hidden.” Paul describes Christ as “God’s wisdom in a mystery even the wis- 
dom that hath been hidden” (I Cor. 2:7). Paul also says that Jesus was “de- 
clared to be the son of God . . . according to the spirit of holiness” (Rom, 1:4), 
that is, the Holy Spirit. These two statements, Wolfson argues, mean the same 
thing, and the only way they can have identical meanings is by assuming that for 
Paul the pre-existent Christ was the Holy Spirit. But there are a good many 
gaps in this argument. 

According to Wolfson the later identification of the Logos with the pre-existent 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel created a problem in reconciliation. The apostolic 
fathers identified the Logos with the Holy Spirit. But by the time of the Apolo- 
gists there was a clear distinction between the Logos and the Holy Spirit. 

But with all that, the book is well written and worth careful study. Especially 
interesting is the sympathetic presentation of the work of Nestorius who, as 
Wolfson makes clear, never did say that there were two persons in Christ. 

An excellent index of references at the end of the book adds to its value as a 


working tool. James Harry Corron 


MAN CENTERED IS GOD CENTERED 


Religion and the Christian Faith, by HeNprik Krarmer. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 450 pp. $6.00. 


SOMETHING of the glow of a two-hour interview, on central Christian issues, with 
Hendrik Kraemer at Bossey, Switzerland, in 1947, remains with me. Not every 
day does one meet a man who is both theologically conservative and politically 
radical. Again at Amsterdam, I felt deeply moved by this man who is a leader 
in orthodox Christian thought, yet at the same time one of the founders of the 
Dutch Labor Party. 

This book, in my opinion, is at once simple in thesis, and profound in depth 
and breadth. Kraemer is convinced that biblical religion is centered in the initia- 
tive and activity of God toward man, and is thus generically different from the 
human initiative and activity toward God which, in his view, characterizes all 
non-Christian religions, and indeed much of historical and cultural Christianity as 
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well. This was, of course, the point of his earlier book, The Christian Message in 
a Non-Christian World (1938). The present volume carries the argument one 
important step further: nothing in the Christian revelation prevents the careful 
and charitable attempt to speak openly, and freely, with other religions; indeed, 
everything in the Christian revelation, with its center in agape, necessitates pre- 
cisely a new and thoughtful approach to world communication. 

This argument may at first appear more “theologically imperialist” than it 
really is. What the argument boils down to is this: persons who attempt to 
understand and interpret biblical religion are not called upon to renounce their 
own distinctive heritage in order to enter upon a sympathetic conversation with 
peoples of other faiths. Even an intellectual fellowship between absolute equals 
makes no demand that either participant “water down” what is central and 
pivotal in his own tradition. Growth in world understanding necessitates a fair 
and thorough representation of the content of every historic experience, not the 
cancellation of actual difference. 

Kraemer is not uncharitable, he is rather simply fair, when he points out that 
a hidden assumption of infallibility usually, if not always, accompanies the argu- 
ments of men like Radhakrishnan, who emphasize the relativity and partial truth 
of all so-called “infallible” revelations. Nor should one be unduly fearful of the 
word “infallible”’—since every philosophical or theological position is assumed 
to be “infallible,” pending better knowledge. No one accepts or asserts any posi- 
tion unless he regards it as true. 

As Kraemer interprets it, all philosophical and theological attempts to build 
and climb a tower to union or fellowship with the Divine are centered inevitably 
in man’s own quest; further, they also develop inevitably an abstract structure of 
thought, a set of formulae, and thus offer propositional truth; still further, these 
heroic efforts of men to construct a stairway to the stars largely exist of, by, and 
for the intelligentsia, the few. Biblical religion, on the other hand, offers a dif- 
ferent kind of activity and interest altogether: God meets and confronts man, 
from beyond him as well as from within, and thus by-passes or transcends his 
own noblest propositional productions. 

In other words, Kraemer takes seriously the Hebrew idea of radical divine 
transcendence. What God is and does for man cannot be identified with any- 
thing, whether noble or profane, that man does or thinks on his pilgrimage to 
salvation. Man does not create, he receives, salvation. There is thus a radical 
break, wholly ireconcilable, between religion centered in God, and religion 
centered in man. Nonetheless, men who espouse the cause of biblical religion not 
only can, but must, learn to speak openly, freely, and in love with representatives 
of every and any other form of religion—recognizing as the very meaning of 
their own witness the radical transcendence of God’s activity for man to their 
own partial and incomplete representation. 
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Kraemer also expresses what many others have felt, that Paul Tillich’s preoccu- 
pation with propositional truth, in spite of his heroic attempt to keep his thought 
firmly based upon the biblical revelation of Jesus as the Christ, nonetheless over- 
lays the event of God’s confrontation of man with unbiblical philosophical 
abstractions, 

What shall we then say to these things? We can and must appreciate fully 
the radical difference between a God-centered gospel and a man-centered philo- 
sophical “quest.” Further, we can and must acknowledge our debt to Kraemer 
for his penetrating critique of historical theology, with its endless effort to har- 
monize the Hebrew gospel with Greek rationalism. His analysis, both apprecia- 
tive and critical, of the work of Hamann, Jaspers, Brunner, and Barth, is also 
a major contribution to modern theological discussion. Most of all, Kraemer’s 
summons to us all to change ourselves inwardly, to allow a charitable willingness 
to meet other religions on equal terms to develop in theory and practice, is the 
clear demand of our own theology. 


Nonetheless, our love of Kraemer and our appreciation of his thought not- 
withstanding, we must do, as he insists that we do—weigh these issues candidly on 
our own account. At one point this reviewer, at least, finds himself out of sym- 
pathy with the Kraemer thesis. If all human thinking is subjective, and therefore 
subject to error, as much in its understanding of divine revelation as of anything 
else, it follows as night follows day that the sixty-six books which comprise our 
biblical canon were not produced in a vacuum, but are themselves productions 
of human subjectivity. It does not follow at all that the biblical understanding 
of God is unreliable or untrustworthy: it does follow, however, that both Greeks 
and Hebrews were, and are, alike finite and fallible, yet also alike gloriously and 
truly creative. Even an absolute divine revelation remains unintelligible until 
one or many human minds wrestle with it, and with all struggle and with all hu- 
mility, conclude what its meaning is. That is, no revelation is received until it 
is received—by human inwardness. It cannot therefore be said that the Greeks 
received nothing, and that the Hebrews received all. One God stands over us, his 
arms beneath us, his strength of mind and hand within us; one God confronts us 
in the world, in man, and in the Buddha, the Prophets, and the Christ. Our 
grasp of the meaning of this confrontation is a human grasp, whether Greek or 
Hebrew. We bear witness to what we see, as members of the Community of 
Christ, and can do no other. Yet we are not unwilling to listen to other men’s 
accounts of what they see, for they, like us, are not God but his creatures. 


Davip WESLEY SoPER 
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BEYOND MODERNITY 


The Coming World Civilization, by Wtttiam Ernest Hocxinc. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1956. xiv, 210 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis is a wise and hopeful book about “the shape of our world in the foreseeable 
future.” The research and creative thought of Harvard’s distinguished Alford 
Professor Emeritus in metaphysics, philosophy of religion, ethics, and philosophy 
of history come to a focus in this report of what he is “privileged to see” of the 
future. 

Secularism—“the extrusion of religion, not wholly but from omnicompetence, 
in science, law and politics, business, education, the fine arts”’—is accepted as 
a permanent advance. It helps to bring what is universal in our civilization to 
light, “curing western arts of a dependent Christianism,” and helping to cure 
Christianity of “a hampering Westernism.” Yet a secular science and a secular 
state have brought a “deep-seated malaise” from which we suffer. 

The secular state is impotent in law enforcement, education, the family, eco- 
nomics, and recreation, for it cannot reach the inner man. It cannot provide the 
motivation without which “it cannot by itself command.” Dr. Hocking ob- 
serves concerning the family: “No power can mend where the spirit of creative 
love falters.” It is the church, not the state, which encourages that free choice of 
what is honorable and right which establishes good will and lawfulness of 
disposition. 

Hocking believes that no previous analysis of the disease which has touched 
the spirit of individual liberty today has penetrated to the root of the trouble. A 
philosophical problem must be solved. Modern philosophy began, with Descartes, 
in inwardness, in certainty of the existence of the solitary and private self. Solips- 
ism, not only as a search for grounds for the assurance of the existence of other 
minds, but also as a failure on the part of the solitary self to find universal stand- 
ards of truth and right, and an ultimate purpose for which to live, persists. And 
another side of philosophy since Descartes, the acceptance of a mechanical view 
of the world of nature as governed by natural law, without purpose or quality, “is 
the negation in advance of all religion in the sense of a cosmic call to right living, 
or a rootage in the Real of man’s subjective valuations.” The result is that in 
philosophy we must “pass beyond modernity.” 

Hocking offers his version of idealistic metaphysics not only as the solution of 
the problems presented by the solitary individual and a purposeless world of na- 
ture, but also as the wisest philosophical affiliation for theology. This objective 
idealism, which accepts the empirical conscience of the scientist, is a wider em- 
piricism of a mystical kind. It claims that every man can discern within ex- 
perience “an intersubjective Thou-art.” Each of us in dealing with the world 
consciously participates in the life of an Other. The impersonal, valueless view of 
nature presented by science is an abstraction rather than the full or final truth. 
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Since a mystical Thou-experience is fundamental, religion may say that this in- 
tersubjective reality which overcomes at once our solitariness and our purpose- 
lessness is God. This is the philosophy which passes beyond modernity, into the 
post-modern era. And it carries with it a “reconceived” religion, the religion of 
the future. Will it be Christianity? 

What this philosopher foresees as about to appear in human history is some- 
thing new: “civilization in the singular.” Civilizations of the past contribute 
“unlosable” or universal elements to the future, but what we are now entering 
“is either the era of civilization or the era of universal desolation.” If Chris- 
tianity can show that it is universal, rather than western, and that it has the 
answer to the isolation and meaninglessness of life in modernity, then it will be 
the religion of the future. 

Dr. Hocking sees universal elements in Christianity, though they are now em- 
bedded in provincial Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Western elements. The ethical 
teaching of Jesus is a series of powerful inductions expressing the essence of the 
Hebrew law. Beginning with the Golden Rule, it includes the law of love and the 
necessity of rebirth, and culminates in the law that the self must be lost in order 
to be saved, that self-assertion is self-defeating. The creed of Christianity is also 
seen as universal in its widest form: “the most Real is the all-loving,” and Hock- 
ing rightly stresses the inseparability of the code and the creed. 

There is a third universal element in Christianity, and it is important to note 
that Hocking accepts the doctrines of Creation and Incarnation as bringing God 
into relation with this world and with the individual person. As is to be ex- 
pected in a philosophy which is basically mystical, it is the universal Christ, who 
stands and knocks at the door of every man as the mediator between man and 
God, who is stressed. Religion is verifiable by every man for himself. God is not 
the Wholly Other in this idealistic philosophy of religion; rather, the supernatural 
is natural, for God presents himself to us in his world. And since from the be- 
ginning our experience is of the Other, faith is natural to man, though Chris- 
tianity goes beyond, and fulfills, natural faith. 

It is not the role of a universal religion to displace other religions; rather, 
Hocking holds, its glory will be to lead the currents of the various religions into a 
single stream, The true mystic, in the milder sense of “the person who in the 
course of his own experience has in some moment become aware of the nature 
of things as supreme good,” will recognize the true mystic in other faiths. He will 
learn from the other mystic, as well as teach. He will worship with others, and 
religion will move from co-worship to “consociation” as identity develops within 
differences. Hocking does not advocate a pooling of religions, a unity of a least 
common denominator, for he sees that every man must have “a” religion, with its 
own essence, integrity, and historic identity. He does foresee a growing unity, 
“the understanding acceptance of variety, and the quiet convergence of purpose 
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in the identity of a historic task,” and a new vitality which religion will bring 
“into the disturbed motivations of mankind.” 

“The day of private and local religions is over.” This is the challenge of this 
book to religious leaders around the world. Hocking implies that the ecumenical 
and interfaith movements now existing are not enough. The various religions of 
the world confront each other as well as the secular world. Only what is uni- 
versal will endure and make its contribution to the post-modern world. 


Acceptance of this analysis of the task before religious leaders does not depend 
upon acceptance of the philosophical position and theological prescriptions of 
Dr. Hocking. He has ably presented the claims of idealism, and brought the in- 
sights of a lifetime to bear upon our strange new situation. But our problems 
seem to many of us more complex than this book suggests. For Hocking’s ideal- 
ism, as well as traditional theology, will be analyzed in the light of the theological 
and philosophical revolutions of this century. 


C. EvuGenre CoNovER 


BENEFICIAL STUDY 


The Advancement of Theological Education, by H. Ricnharp Niesunr, DANIEL 
Day WiuiaMs, and James M. Gustarson. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1957 239 pp. $4.00. 


Unoper the sponsorship of The American Association of Theological Schools a 
comprehensive study of theological education in Canada and the United States 
was conducted during 1954-1956 by a group of educators and ministers of which 
the authors of this volume were the directing officers. The study surveyed, by cor- 
respondence or by personal visitation, every aspect of Protestant theological train- 
ing in these two countries. The inquiry attained a dimension and promises bene- 
fits beyond any survey of theological education that has been made on this 
continent. 

This book is the concluding volume, presenting a summary report on the whole 
study. It has been forerun by a series of five “Bulletins,” published from April 
1954 until April 1956, giving reports on certain aspects of theological education, 
and by a book, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, published in 1956, 
which sets forth the broad and ultimate aims of theological education. The vol- 
ume under review examines methods presently employed and problems presently 
faced in attaining the goals for which theological schools with unity of mind 
ought to set out. 

Basically the book has three major divisions: First, the directors examine some- 
thing of the historical background of theological education in the United States 
and Canada. Second, a series of chapters, 1-8, examines the life of many theo- 
logical schools in such broad areas as physical equipment and finance; adminis- 
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tration; facilities; curriculum; teaching methods employed in the classroom, in 
libraries, in field work and “clinical training”; the source, progress, and vitality of 
the theological “student”; and the need for genuineness of “community” within 
the family which is a theological school. The third division of the volume, 
Chapter 9, deals with “The Line of Advance” in theological education. There is 
an appendix on “The Theological Education of Negro Ministers” discussing one 
of the most acute problems facing the Protestant Church, particularly in the 
United States. The book, to the delight of any student, is carefully and accu- 
rately indexed. 

No review can adequately set forth the data presented in this volume. It is 
sufficient to observe that the authors have accumulated a vast amount of informa- 
tion which they present with clarity and cohesiveness. Any person concerned 
with what is happening in the life of the theological schools of this continent will 
find here a veritable encyclopedia of varieties of method employed to train men 
for the church’s ministry. The most impressive facts to this reviewer about the 
whole matter are these: Theological education is popular. “The number of stu- 
dents enrolled in theological seminaries has tripled in the last generation; the 
rate of increase of theological enrollment has exceeded that of the growth of 
Protestant church membership, while at the same time somewhat more effective 
use of available man power had been made by the churches” (p. 204). The in- 
stitutions of theological education are caught in a swelling tide of students be- 
yond that which harass educational institutions in general. As the church in- 
sists more and more upon an educated clergy and as the Protestant community 
continues to grow, the pressures upon seminaries from the fact of numbers of 
men offering themselves for the ministry will continue. A second impressive fact 
is that theological education is perplexed. The creation of a committee to study 
the subject is itself witness to the dilemma that confronts theological educators. 
One cannot escape the impression that the very variety of training offered under 
the broad scope of claiming to be theological is itself something of judgment 
upon seminaries for lack of clarity of mind concerning the proximate and ultimate 
purposes of the institutions. This perplexity, arising from a seeming uncertainty 
about the church’s function in society and of the minister’s function in the 
church, has resulted in atomizing the seminary curriculum, an obscurity concern- 
ing the vocation of the Seminary teacher, and a sense of conflict within the life 
of the seminary student. 

This volume, after honestly confronting theological education with many of 
the problems which belong to it, proposes with confidence that there is “a line 
of advance.” The “line” moves in several areas: In continuing improvement of 
physical facilities; in imaginative and courageous modification of teaching 
techniques; in employing every wise device to recruit for the ministry men who 
are able in mind and sensitive in spirit; in reorganizing the academic disciplines 
of the institutions to make them conform more closely to the ultimate purposes of 
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the church and its ministry in the world; and in securiag adequate financial 
resources to improve the quality of theological training. The “key problem,” it 
is maintained, “in theological education in the Protestantism of the United States 
and Canada is that of providing and maintaining the most able corps of teaching 
theologians and theological teachers possible” (p. 204). The teacher must be 
a “theologian.” He must be aware that there is a gospel to be communicated. 
The theologian must be a “teacher.” He must be sensitive to the fact that com- 
munication of the gospel is possible only when the gospel speaks in a modern 
tongue, that “new light constantly breaks forth” from the Scriptures, that the 
church is at work in a society which deals with “secular” science and philosophy, 
with political and economic interests, with a prevailing contrast, if not conflict, 
between “this world and the other.” 

It is in the context of these facts that the authors insist: “Without constant 
and pervasive concern in the churches for the increase of a faith seeking under- 
standing; and of a ministry wise and knowledgeable in devoted service, theo- 
logical education cannot flourish. . . . Our next step in the advancement of theo- 
logical education must be the better instruction of the churches in the meaning 
and problems of that enterprise” (p. 225). 

It is possible for facts and reflections to be set forth accurately, but not win- 
somely. Tribute is due the authors of this volume for this lyrical quality of their 
work, which adds immeasurably to its dimension and its significance. 


Jas. A. Jones 
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Karl Barth 


Just published Cc H RIST 
AND 
ADAM 


Man and Humanity in Romans 5 


A discussion by the great German theologian of 
the famous dictum of St. Paul that whereas in 
Adam all sinned, in Christ all have become new 
creatures. Dr. Barth now exhibits a changing 
emphasis in his thought away from the doctrine 
of the total depravity of man toward a more 
thorough identification with Christ through the 
redemption of all. 


Because it is so concentrated and deals with 
such a significant theme, CHRIST AND 
ADAM forms an excellent introduction to the 
thought and writing of Karl Barth. “A very 
brilliant exposition of one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in the New Testament... . (it) 
takes one to the heart of the elements of Barth’s 
thought.”—-John C. Bennett. 

“Penetrating and profound. A classic ex- 
ample of Protestant exegesis at its best.”——Paul 


S. Minear. 
$2.00 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





About the Bible, by FRANK W. MoyLe. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


1956. 182 pp. $3.50. 


Written by a Church of England 
clergyman to bridge the great gulf “‘be- 
tween the specialists and the man or 
woman in the pew or in the pub,” this 
little book has much to commend it. 
The basic thesis of the author is that 
“the Bible contains comparatively little 
in the way of hard facts and much 
more in the way of the eternal truths 
by which men have lived.” This thesis 
is developed in his first chapter, “Why 
Read the Bible and How?” in which he 
points out that much of the difficulty 
encountered in reading the Bible—as 
well as much of the error inherent in 
a too-literal interpretation—stems from 
the failure to recognize the differing 
literary forms of the various books of 
the Bible and to read them according- 
ly. “All sorts of difficulties,” says Moyle, 
“have arisen from reading poetry as 
prose, or even poetry as science.” 
Beginning with portions of the Pen- 
tateuch, and continuing with a few 
brief references to the historical books 
and the message of the prophets, he 
proceeds to show how, throughout the 
Old Testament, God’s nature and char- 
acter are by his own activity revealed 
more and more clearly and how, at the 
same time, man’s view of himself is also 
changing, the concept of individual re- 
sponsibility and response emerging with 


the prophets. Subsequent chapters con- 
tain brief sketches of selected books of 
the Bible, with special emphasis upon 
their literary form, and set forth the 
author’s own interpretation of the 
truths therein presented. 

All of this is written in stimulating, 
highly interesting, at times poetic style 
and, with respect to a reasonable, spir- 
itually fruitful approach to the Bible, 
it contains many helpful suggestions for 
the lay reader. Moyle’s interpretations, 
however—such as his view that in the 
story of the Marriage Feast in Cana 
“John intended [the Mother of Jesus] 
to represent the Jewish Church and 
those to whom its traditions were still 
very dear”—are in not a few instances 
surely open to question. 


EmiLy J. WERNER 





The Faith of Israel: Aspects of Old 
Testament Thought, by H. H. Row- 
LEY. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1956. 220 pp. $3.50. 


Tue subtitle describes quite accurately 
the content of Professor Rowley’s new 
book which is the repository of the 
James Sprunt Lectures delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1955. The seven lec- 
tures center about primary topics of 
Old Testament theology. While they do 
not cover all features of that important 
subject, they do provide an excellent in- 
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The Gospels 


Their Origin and Their Growth 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT. A clear and up-to-date guide to 
the study of the New Testament which takes into account the 
most significant studies in the field. “An outstanding book on 
this subject.” —- FLoyp V. Firson, McCormick Theological 
Seminary. $3.75 


Philosophy of Religion 


DAVID ELTON TRUEBLOOD. In his preface, Dr. True- 
blood states that the purpose of the book is to develop a phil- 
osophy which will enable modern men and women to be both 
intellectually honest and sincerely devout. “Recommended for 
all seriously concerned students and laymen.” — Library 
Journal. $5.00 


Psychotherapy 
and Religion 


The Constructive Use of Inner Conflict 


By HENRY GUNTRIP. Introduction by Rotto May. A noted 
English authority on the pastor’s work as counselor explains 
the principles, methods and results of psychotherapy. Essen- 
tial for every pastor who realizes that he can no longer ap- 
proach counseling from a traditional religious standpoint or 
by referring the ‘ tough” cases to a psychiatrist, $3.00 


Yale and the Ministry 


By ROLAND H. BAINTON. How a great school helped shape 
the life of the American nation, with sketches of such notable 
men as David Brainerd, Jonathan Edwards, Henry Ward 
Beecher and many others. Illustrated. $5.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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troduction thereto and the copious 
notes—a characteristic of all of Row- 
ley’s writings—afford ample material 
for a well-nigh exhaustive study of the 
themes treated. 

After discussing the principles which 
ought to determine the selection of ma- 
terials for Old Testament theology, he 
launches into the problem of revelation 
itself and its media. He points out the 
many facets of revelation and shows 
how the combination of all of them 
form “the most distinctive medium of 
revelation in biblical thought and ex- 
perience.” And although God revealed 
himself in nature and in history, the 
most significant avenue of revelation 
was “the personality of men and wom- 
en” subject to his spirit. Of special im- 
portance is the medium of prophetic 
personality through which God spoke 
most effectively. 

The God who thus revealed himself 
was the “compassionate and saving 
God” who chose Israel as his servant 
and through whom he demonstrated his 
holiness, righteousness, and faithfulness 
to the world. That world, composed of 
sinful men, is in need of salvation which 
God has shown his willingness and 
ability to provide if and when it is 
sought. 

The chapters on “Individual and 
Community,” “The Good Life,” “Death 
and Beyond,” and “The Day of The 
Lord” carry the argument through the 
most salient phases of Israel’s thought 
and experience. The direction and goal 
of the author’s thought are best ex- 
pressed in the following two sentences 
which affirm that the New Testament 
summons to seek the kingdom of God 


“is based on the unwavering faith of 
Israel, that man was created in the 
image of God, for his fellowship and 
obedience, and that only as he fulfils 
the purpose of his being can his true 
well-being be found, and that because 
he is both an individual and a member 
of society, his well-being is bound up 
with that of society. . . . In the higher 
reaches of Old Testament thought this 
produced a deep concern for the well- 
being of others, not alone for selfish 
reasons, but through the sharing of the 
divine thought and the sense of a di- 
vinely given mission to the world” (p. 
201). 

The book is one of the best of the 
author’s many volumes and is highly 
recommended to pastors and theologi- 
cal students. If they read it once, they 
will be drawn to it again and again for 
guidance in handling the fundamental 
elements of Old Testament faith. 


Jacos M. Myers 





The Temple of Ferusalem, by ANDRE 
Parrot. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955. 112 pp. $2.75. 


Tus “pocket-size” volume is the fifth 
in a series entitled “Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology” which attempt, in popu- 
lar style, to interpret the most recent 
discoveries and conclusions of modern 
archaeologists with reference to vari- 
ous historical and factual references in 
the biblical narrative. The present vol- 
ume recounts the history of the various 
Jewish temples which have stood in 
Jerusalem, and exhibits archaeological 
evidence which bears upon these struc- 
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New books on the past and future of 


the religious revival in America 


Evangelism 


for 


Tomorrow 


By CHARLES B. TEMPLETON 


From out of the swirling tides of the “new evangelism” comes 
a voice of quiet authority calling for a revaluation of the re- 
ligious phenomenon now sweeping the country. Charles Tem- 
pleton takes the position that while the church must die with- 
out evangelism, without rethinking and change evangelism 
cannot succeed in the twentieth century. 

EVANGELISM FOR TOMORROW offers a complete 
and exciting reconsideration of a very active phase of Ameri- 
can religious life by an author who is himself a top-ranking 
“new evangelist.” Dr. Templeton sketches the mood and prob- 
lems of the hour, analyzes thoroughly both concept and prac- 
tice of today’s evangelistic campaigns, their perils, gains, per- 
sonalities, and criticisms. Then he presents a picture of the 
modern pulpit as the seminaries train for it, as it has evolved 
historically, and as it faces the future. The 1957 Sprunt 
Lectures. $3.00 


The Great 


Awakening 


In New England 


By EDWIN SCOTT GAUSTAD 


A complete and detailed study of America’s most significant 
revival in the mid-18th century under the leadership of Jon- 
athan Edwards, George Whitefield, Solomon Stoddard, and 
others. Never before has this particular epoch of our religious 
life been so thoroughly researched from the sociological, 
theological, and historical points of view. Dean Gaustad dem- 
onstrates, in the light of today’s tremendous interest in revival- 
ism, that the spiritual upheaval in New England was the “most 
significant cultural phenomenon in American colonial history.” 
“A distinguished piece of scholarship which needed to be 
done, and will not need to be done again in our lifetime.” 
—Wiiiiam W. Sweet. $3.00 


At your bookseller > HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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tures. In some particulars the evidence 
substantiates the biblical narrative, in 
others it explains or clarifies, in a few 
particulars it tends to modify the textu- 
al references. This little book provides 
a detailed and graphic description of 
all that is known, or can be deduced, 
about the physical appearance and 
structure of each of the temples, to- 
gether with a discussion of Ezekiel’s 
temple which was never actually con- 
structed as Ezekiel visualized it. A clos- 
ing chapter deals very briefly with 
other structures, both Christian and 
Moslem, which have stood on the Tem- 
ple site since the destruction of Herod’s 
Temple. The book abounds in illus- 
trations and diagrams. 


Joszrxu B. CLower, Jr. 





Amos, Hosea and Micah, by NorMAN 
H. Snarru. The Epworth Press, Lon- 
don, 1956. 112 pp. gs. 6d. 


Tue Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries 
are a new series of small commentaries 
published, as the name suggests, for 
preachers. Its approach is frankly hom- 
iletical rather than critical. It is de- 
signed, says the editor, to set forth the 
essential message of the Bible for those 
“ill-equipped to study the more ad- 
vanced works of scholarship.” In spite 
of its brevity this commentary deals 
with the text in three ways: (1) it 
gives a brief summary of each para- 
graph; (2) it presents concise exegeti- 
cal comments where needed; and (3) 
it presents an exposition of the message 
with particular reference to the needs 
of men and women of today. 


One other volume in this series has 
already appeared, and eight are in prep- 
aration. The authorship of these first 
two—Vincent Taylor having prepared 
the volume on Romans, and Norman 
Snaith this present volume on Amos, 
Hosea and Micah—indicates the high 
quality of workmanship we may expect 
from the series. 

This second volume is a remarkably 
useful guide to the understanding of 
these prophetic writings. Professor 
Snaith goes back into Old Testament 
thought and digs deep into the customs 
of the time and the theological vocabu- 
lary of the prophets, but he always has 
his eyes on the present. As he puts it in 
his introduction: “These prophets of 
the eighth century B.C. speak to us in 
the twentieth century A.D., and very 
much of what they said is strangely 
apt.” Preachers and teachers alike will 
find Professor Snaith’s interpretation an 
excellent guide into the message of the 
prophets for our time. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 





The Minor Prophets, by THEoporE 
LartscH. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1956. 566 pp. 
$5.00. 


THis commentary by the professor 
emeritus of practical and exegetical the- 
ology of Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, is a companion to his 
Jeremiah and follows the same pattern 
of verse by verse exegesis with accom- 
panying grammatical and textual notes 
to explain selected Hebrew terms and 
phrases. 
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Resources for Sermon Preparation 


By Davin A. MacCLeNNAN. The 

well-known “idea man” of the 

Protestant ministry now offers his 

Mi : fellow preachers a great wealth of 
ASTIN sermon suggestions and illustra- 
tions. Based on his column in 


Church Management. 
Coming Oct. 28, $3.75 


Fundamentalism and the Church 


By GaBrieL HEBERT. The author 
analyzes the conflict waging be- 
tween extreme conservatives and 


. - other groups also protesting their 
1 th ep if f orthodoxy of belief, and outlines a’ 
possible basis for cooperation. 


Coming Oct. 28, $3.00 


Basic Christian Beliets 


By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. Writ- 
ten from a bold, contemporary 
viewpoint, this helpful book re- 
animates those elements of Chris- 
tianity too often overlooked 
pe UIC amidst the revival of interest in 
religion, such as the doctrines of 


atonement and judgment. 
Coming Oct. 28, $3.75 


Theology Between 
Vesterday and Tomorrow 


By JosepH L. HRoMADKa. The 
head of one of the largest theolo- 
gee gical schools in Russian-dominated 
a Te ce Eastern Europe presents this chal- 
CU lenging and controversial inter- 
)*" Philadelphia 7 pretation of the task of theology 
and its relevance to the day and 

age in which we live. 
Coming Nov. 11, $2.75 
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Though introductory remarks rela- 
tive to social and political conditions 
are exceedingly brief, except for Hosea, 
Jonah, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, the spiritual warmth with 
which the Scripture is expounded gives 
the commentary a vitality that should 
make it useful to the modern parish 
pastor. Dr. Laetsch has succeeded in 
making the message of these great em- 
issaries of God relevant for our day. 
One may not always agree with the 
dating of individual prophets, but one 
cannot help being impressed by the 
sincerity of the author’s interpretation. 

Joel and Obadiah for example are 
dated in the ninth century B.c., the 
Book of Jonah in 850-825 B.c. (p. 
220) or soon after 800 B.c. (p. 219). 
The unity of Zechariah, treated in its 
entirety as an early post-exilic book, is 
warmly defended. On the whole, criti- 
cal problems as to the text are either 
overlooked or rather cursorily dismissed. 


Rosert H. Boyp 





Maccabees, Zealots and Fosephus: An 
Inquiry into fewish Nationalism in 
the Greco-Roman Period, by Wt- 
LIAM REUBEN FarRMER. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1956. 
239 pp. $4.50. 


Tue genesis of the idea which is de- 
veloped in this book is described in the 
Preface. This idea is that the same 
fundamental motives and _ theology 
which brought about the Maccabean 
uprising against the Seleucids in the 
second century B. C. lay behind the 
Jewish revolt against the Romans in 


the first century A. D. The reviewer 
has read this book with a keener in- 
terest than the important subject would 
normally evoke, for he happens to have 
been present at the session of Professor 
Dodd’s Seminar at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in 1949 when Mr. Farmer read 
a paper which represented the first 
fruits of his research into Jewish na- 
tionalism. As the author reports, it was 
this paper which led to deeper sound- 
ings and, eventually, to the publication 
of this book, a revision of a doctoral 
dissertation presented to the faculty of 
Union Seminary in N, Y. 

In Part One Professor Farmer, now 
of Drew University, defends the view 
that Josephus obscured the real con- 
nection between the Maccabees, his 
own illustrious forefathers, and the Jew- 
ish nationalists who fought against 
Rome. The defeat of the rebellious 
Jews of Palestine in A. D. 70 is repre- 
sented by Josephus “as both the judg- 
ment of God upon the seditious sinners 
and the divine approval of Roman 
dominion” (p. 19). Thus personal, poli- 
tical, and theological motives prompted 
this pro-Roman, Jewish writer of our 
primary sources to compose a tenden- 
tial history which must be revised. 

In Part Two, the author presents the 
evidence which justifies the need for 
this revision of Josephus, and which 
supports his own thesis that throughout 
the Hellenistic period the dynamic of 
Jewish nationalism was rooted in piety. 
Far from being a secular struggle, the 
motivation for the Jewish revolt in the 
Roman period, as in the second cen- 
tury B. C., was theological, characte- 
rized by a zeal for the Torah and the 
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Mark Meets Christ 


By FRANK WILSON PRICE. This point-by-point 
comparison of Christianity vs. Communism 
offers the insight and understanding that Chris- 
tians must possess to defeat the Marxist phi- 
losophy. October 28, $3.50 


Which Books 
Belong in the Bible? 


A Study of the Canon, by Fioyp V. Fitson. 
This noted author, and member of the com- 
mittee that prepared The Revised Standard 
Version of the Apocrypha now brings us an 
authoritative historicel and theological expla- 
nation of why some books are included in our 
present Bible and some are not. 

October 28, $3.00 
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Jerusalem Temple. Professor Farmer’s 
method is to present excerpts from the 
relevant sources in order to show that 
Jewish patriots were saying and doing 
very much the same things in the 
earlier and later periods of nationalism. 
He then argues that the Maccabees 
were remembered by the Jews in the 
first century A. D. in spite of the ab- 
sence of references to them in the Jew- 
ish and Christian writings of the time. 
In this section he discusses the im- 
portance of the “War Scroll” recently 
recovered at Qumran, for understand- 
ing Jewish nationalism in the Roman 
period. 

In Part Three the author presents 
his conclusions concerning the various 
evidences of Jewish nationalism in New 
Testament times, and the relevance of 
his research for New Testament scholar- 
ship. In a tantalizingly brief section, 
entitled “Jesus Reinterpreted,” he shows 
some of the implications of his central 
thesis for interpreting passages from 
the Gospels. 

This is a valuable book which reap- 
praises old problems and breaks new 
ground. For some readers of [nterpre- 
tation the author’s argument will ap- 
pear to be too labored at points, too 
precise and repetitious, too qualified 
and cautious. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that it reproduces the substance 
of a doctor’s dissertation. To the re- 
viewer the author’s close reasoning and 
marshalling of evidence results in the 
construction of an ably-documented 
and convincing argument whose impli- 
cations need further examination. 


J. L. Price, Jr. 


The Messiah in the Old Testament, by 
HELMER RINGGREN., Studies in Bibli- 
cal Theology, No. 18. Alec R. Allen- 
son, Chicago, 1956. 71 pp. $1.50. 


In a brief study Old Testament Mes- 
sianic texts are interpreted in terms of 
the cultic ritual of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia. The royal psalms, the Messianic 
passages of the prophetic books, and the 
so-called Servant Psalms (22, 18, 69, 
etc.) are explained in terms of the king 
ideology, especially as seen in the ritual 
festivals. The Servant of the Lord is 
viewed as the king in the Tammuz rit- 
ual in which the king, representing the 
dying and rising god, undergoes ritual 
suffering and death oa behalf of his 
people. The Servant Psalms are re- 
garded as composed for festival liturgies. 

This book represents an extension of 
the cultic ritual theory advanced by S. 
Mowinckel some years ago. In his most 
recent book Mowinckel indicates that 
he does not agree with some of the ex- 
tensive reconstructions of Israelite Mes- 
sianism that owe their origin largely to 
his earlier works. 


It is one thing to observe a cultic 
ritual pattern in Israel; and quite 
another to explain it in terms of Meso- 
potamian parallels without recognizing 
such factors as the continuing influence 
of early Hebrew nomadic life and the 
creative originality of Hebraic religion. 
The points of tension between Hebrew 
and Mesopotamian ideologies of king- 
ship must not be obscured. No genuine 
connection between the Servant of the 
Lord and the king in the Tammuz 
ritual, has been established, to the re- 
viewer’s knowledge. One readily agrees 
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that Old Testament religion has con- 
nections with foreign cultures, but the 
pervasive Covenant concept in Israelite 
theology dominated in the creative in- 
tercourse with these exotic elements. 

The complex Messianic ideals of the 
Old Testament cannot be so readily in- 
terpreted in terms of a foreign cultic 
ritual pattern. 


ConNOLLY GAMBLE, Jr. 





The Essenes and Christianity, by Dun- 
cAN How.ett. Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York, 1957. 217 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tue number of books and articles deal- 
ing with the Dead Sea Scrolls testifies 
to the importance and significance of 
these finds. Now that many of the 
documents have been edited and trans- 
lated, it is inevitable that an attempt 
should be made to interpret their his- 
torical significance and integrate the 
Qumran community into the known 
history of Judaism and Christianity. 
Who were these people, why did they 
live in the desert, and what permanent 
influence have they exerted? These and 
other important questions Dr. Howlett 
attempts to answer in this book. 

The chief point of the book is the 
identification of the Qumran com- 
munity with the Essenes. The author 
holds that they originated in the time 
of John Hyrcanus, who broke with the 
Pharisees when one of them named 
Eleazar demanded that he give up the 
office of High Priest. In the subsequent 
persecution some of the stricter Phari- 
sees withdrew to the Dead Sea and 


established the Qumran community. 
The Teacher of Righteousness was one 
of their great leaders, possibly Eleazar, 
and “the wicked Priest” was Alexander 
Jannaeus. Except for a short interval 
these Essenes lived at Qumran until the 
place was destroyed by the Romans 
about 70 A. D. 

In a few chapters the author discus- 
ses the similarities and differences be- 
tween the Essenes and Jesus, and be- 
tween the Essenes and Christianity. 
John the Baptist may have been a mem- 
ber of the Qumran community who be- 
lieved that the message should be pro- 
claimed openly to all the people. Jesus 
was not an Essene, but many of his fol- 
lowers were, and the church in Jerusa- 
lem contained many former members 
of the sect. 

This study of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
is extremely interesting and stimulating. 
It would seem, however, that the his- 
torical reconstruction rests on very 
meager data. The identification of the 
Qumran community with the Essenes is 
not at all certain. Other students of the 
Scrolls are more cautious in this respect. 
It is probable that the tendencies repre- 
sented by the Essenes were widespread, 
and that the Qumran community was 
only a small part of a larger group that 
reacted in a somewhat similar way to 
the problems of the time. Nor should 
we overestimate the influence of the 
Essenes on the early Christians. 
Christianity is heir to many movements 
and ideas both in Judaism and Hel- 
lenism. The Scrolls throw light on the 
origin of many practices and teachings 
in early Christianity, but, as the author 
remarks, Christianity itself is not a de- 
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velopment of this particular movement. 
Few would even go so far as to say that 
“Christianity germinated, took root, 
and enjoyed its first growth in Essene 
soil,’ and that “Christianity itself, in 
the beginning, was Essenic in charac- 
ter” (p. 202). It would seem unneces- 
sary to assume that the prophetic tradi- 
tion came into Christianity mediated 
primarily through the Qumran com- 
munity. It came rather directly from 
the Old Testament interpreted by Jesus 
and the early church. 


Eric H. WAHLSTROM 





Paul Before the Areopagus, and Other 
New Testament Studies, by Nep B. 
STONEHOUSE. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, 1957. 197 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tuts volume brings together seven 
studies in the New Testament previous- 
ly published in the Westminster Theo- 
logical Journal, or delivered as lectures 
on specific occasions, In the study which 
gives its title to the book Dr. Stone- 
house defends Paul against the charge 
that the meager response to his Are- 
opagus address was due to his toning 
down of the antithesis between Chris- 


tian faith and paganism. He finds 
rather that the situation as disclosed in 
Acts 17 is concerned basically with the 
nature of man and his characteristic 
responses to the claims of divine 
revelation. 

The topics of the other studies are: 
Who Crucified Jesus? Repentance, Bap- 
tism and the Gift of the Holy Spirit; 
The Elders and the Living-Beings in 
the Apocalypse (in which the view is 
urged that these elders and living be- 
ings are to be considered as celestial 
beings rather than as symbolic of the 
church and creation); Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s Jesus; Martin Dibelius and the 
Relation of History and Faith; Luther 
and the New Testament Canon. 

In these studies Dr. Stonehouse main- 
tains his usual vigorous type of treat- 
ment. His primary emphasis is directed 
more specifically to the analysis and 
criticism of contemporaneous scholarly 
points of view, than to positive elucida- 
tion of the New Testament text itself. 
Thus his examination of the views of 
Bultmann and Dibelius is both search- 
ing and trenchant. The positive expo- 
sition of Scripture passages is much less 
convincing. 


Howarp TILLMAN KulIstT 
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THE WAY TO BIBLICAL PREACHING 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, Wayfaring Witness 


DONALD G. MILLER. A “how to” book on biblical preach- 
ing, by an editor of Interpretation. In his earlier Fire in Thy 
Mouth Dr. Miller discussed the nature and importance of bib- 
lical preaching; in this book he offers practical directions for 
preparing and constructing sermons in which the congregation 
is confronted with the living truth of God revealed through 
the Bible. Nov. 4. $2.50 


STUART C. HENRY. The story of the great 18th century 
evangelist, placing him and his message in the setting of the 
day in which he lived, and showing the amazing impact both 
person and message had upon his time. This study of White- 
field is of particular interest now, when individual ministers 
are again enjoying great followings, as he did. $3.75 





UNDER THE STEEPLE 


GABRIEL AND DOROTHY FACKRE, An interpretation, on 
the popular level, of the current theological interest in the 
Church. With keen insight and kindly humor, the authors urge 
us to raise our vision from our own particular interests—the 
clubs, bazaars, suppers, or the worship services—to the total 
program of the local church, and beyond that to the one great 
Church. Oct. 7. $2 


THE QUEST AND CHARACTER OF A UNITED CHURCH 


WINFRED E. GARRISON. “{Dr, Garrison] concludes that 
the real task is not to resolve the differences of conviction and 
practice but to secure a recognition of their continuing validity 
within a united Church, , . . This is an approach to Christian 
unity which calls for much more attention than it has received.” 
—Samuel McCrea Cavert, Executive Secretary in the VU. S., 
World Council of Churches, $3.50 


UNDERSTANDING GRIEF 
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